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VERSATILE SILICONES MAKE 
GOOD TRAVELING COMPANIONS 


Amazing properties of latest General Electric silicones 
help keep things moving in the transportation industry 


Where the scorching desert sun transforms automotive finishes into HELL ON ICE“(_E silicone 
os re : metal tubing which carries 
virtual “hot plates,” G-E silicones in waxes and polishes protect the F-96 Sabre fet. His 
the life and color of the paint. These, and other, G-E silicone prod- rubber (to 500 F) pre 
important to aircraft. Th 


ucts maintain their properties despite extreme heat or cold. 
cold (—85 F) without « 


In the transportation industry—and in other fields—General 
Electric silicone rubber, silicone fluids, and silicone resins, have 
proven indispensable for many applications. 

These are just some of the products of G-E chemical research— 
research that serves all industry. For more details on any G-E chemi- 
cal development, write: General Electric Company, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Section 100-4A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS AND RESINS * SILICONES 
INSULATING MATERIALS * COATING RESINS > 
a te = - 

PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING AND EXTRUDING WORKING ON RAILROAD <-( ae Mate to eased 
to treat gaskets on couplings bet I This preve 
sticking (an important sil 

chemical products serve the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ing new and better types 
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laminates for club car table 
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Long Distance calls go You'll save time if, you give me the out-of-town 
number you’re calling. 


through faster when you “That way I can put your call through with- 


Call by Number out first calling ‘Information’ in the distant city. 


“Your own call goes through faster. And you 


help speed the service for everyone. That’s - 
A HELPFUL HINT — Start today to build up a list ‘ P : = tne os aape 
of out-of-town telephone numbers. Write down cially important now, when so many urgent defense 


those you already know. It there’s a new number calls are on the Long Distance lines.” 
you don‘t have —or an old one you've forgotten 

— be sure to add it to the list when the operator 

gives it to you. 
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Yes, this Veeder-Root Gasoline Pump Com- 
puter speaks the languages of 144 countries! A 
rugged, accurate mechanism of 800-plus parts, it’s 
the modern protection given you by gasoline 
pump manufacturers, gasoline refiners and their 
service-station outlets ...to make sure you get 
full measure in your tank, and the right change 
in your pocket (or you can buy in “even money”). 
And what’s more, it underscores the fact that 
“Veeder Root Countg Everything on Earth”... 
electrically, mechanically or manually ... with 
standard and special devices of every conceivable 
type. Do you have a counting problem, in any of 
your defense work or any of your regular produc- 
tion? If so, you can count on V-R to help you in 
every possible way. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago 6, Ill. * New York 19, N.Y. * Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada * Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Counts burything on Earth 
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Fully air-conditioned Physicians and 
Surgeons Building, Columbus, Ohio, uses 
Webster Walvector in perimeter heating 
to compensate for heat loss from large 
glass exposure. 


Webster Walvector installed under 
the continuous windows and ex- 
tending about 3 inches in the room, 
on heat from wall to wall in 

e Physicians and Surgeons Build- 
ing. Comfort is assured through the 
continuous flow of circulated hot 
water, heated enough to offset the 
effect of the cold glass. 


Aluminum fins on copper tubing, 
spaced for maximum effectiveness, 
provide top heating efficiency. En- 
closures with’ integral grilles are 
sturdily built of heavy steel. Heat- 
ing elements and enclosures are 
mourited on heavy gauge angles, 
sealed to the wall by a sponge rub- 
ber gasket, to prevent air leakage 
back of mounting or enclosure. 


Physicians and Surgeons Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. Architect: Tibbals, Crumley and Musson. 
Consulting Engineer: Robert S. Curl and Asso- 
ciates. Heating Contractor: The Huffman Wolfe 
Company. 


Complete technical data is avail- 
able in Bulletin B-1551. The ex- 
perience of the 60-year old Webster 
organization is yours to call upon. 
Get in touch with your Webster 
Representative, or write us. 


Address Dept. BW-82 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD ela lt 
WALVECTO 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
3 











A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to produce more 





To produce more—yet maintain high quality—was the problem of this West 
Virginia Steel Mill. 
Specifically, they asked Westinghouse engineers to help them develop a new 
line that would speed up the entire tinning process. 
Westinghouse creative engineering did this: 

Utilized RF (Radio Frequency) Heating to speed up the 

reflow process. 

Designed a special control system to guard quality regard- 

less of line speed. 

Developed a highly synchronized drive with advanced engi- 

neering features that ties together the entire complex line. 
Result:—The world’s fastest tinning line—operating three times faster than 
the average. 


This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. . . for application, installation, disaster, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that applies these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to 
produce more with what you have. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse Cy: 





GREFCO 
BASIC BRICK 
For All Industry 


The metallurgical industry demanded 
furnace linings capable of withstanding 
extremely high temperatures under 
extraordinary operating conditions. To 
meet this challenge, Grefco research 
produced the famous RiTEx unburned 
basic brick—one of the outstanding 
advances in the entire history of brick 
manufacture. RiTex brick possess great 
accuracy to specified dimensions. They 
are more resistant to thermal spalling 

offer lower porosity, lower thermal 
conductivity, and higher hot strength. 
These properties insure increased ser- 
vice at reduced cost. 


STEELKLAD For Tough Duty 


For service too tough even for RITEX, 
Grefco offers STEELKLAD, an unburned 
basic brick, permanently jacketed in a 
patented steel shell. The brick will not 
slide from its shell in the construction 
of a furnace wall. When the furnace is 
heated the steel oxidizes and is absorbed 
by the brick. It provides an exception- 
ally efficient monolithic lining that 
outlasts all other brick in basic open- 
hearth steel furnaces, electric-arc fur- 
naces, soaking pits, copper smelting 
and refining furnaces, and other basic 
metallurgical furnaces. 


Take A Look At STEELKLAD 


Shown below is a typical STEELKLAD 
basic brick, steel-jacketed on the four 
major faces, and containing Grefco’s 
unburned magnesite-chrome brick. 
The brick itself is exclusive and pat- 
ented—as is the permanent steel shell. 
It may mean major savings in your 
operation. 


il 




































































made with brick! 


WHATEVER YOU BUY—IT’S BECAUSE OF BRICK! 


Refractory brick, the only product capable of lining 
the furnaces that produce the silver, nickel and cop- 
per for our coins—the paper for our dollar bills. 
And, most everything we buy with our money also 
owes its origin, in part, to refractory brick. 


SUCH REFRACTORY BRICK AS RITEX AND STEELKLAD 


66 GRE 


Wn HL 





popular basic brick made by Genera! Refractories 
Company for virtually all metallurgical furnaces. 
These leading favorites are exceptionally capable of 
resisting destructive forces—providing long life at 
high temperatures. 


FCO MINES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS, 
here and overseas—together with 18 sales offices, 
hundreds of distributing agencies, and the most mod- 
ern of research facilities—deliver a truly complete 
refractories service. 


FOR BASIC, FIRECLAY OR SILICA BRICK 
MORTARS, CASTABLES OR BUL 
if 


K 
REFRACTORIES—CALL ON GREFCO! 
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GENERAL 


. REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











says: a Tafthe Manager abour Sentinel Service 


It used to be that guessing and wondering were major occupations 
with shippers and receivers. They shipped a car, and hoped. 


Today, B&O’s Sentinel Service offers dependable schedules 
from siding to siding. To those who use B&O it is almost like having 
their own private railroad! 


Even if schedules are interrupted enroute, shippers and receiv- 
ers hear about it through the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service. They are also advised when cars are reforwarded. 


You know with Sentinel Service. Ask our man! 


G) » BALTIMORE & QGHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


Shop Tools —product performance that can Objective Job 
ses . ‘ come only from a “know-how” : ie 
' | .: - that has grown through actual Dear Sir: 


cossieadinte the cea tabeatt I have just finished reading the article 


yi in your August 9 issue “Florida: Di- 
the electrical industry. es 5 ; 
versifying Its Income Sources as It 


—an ability to co-oper- | Grows,” {BW—Aug.9'52,p118| and 
ate in pioneering new | want you to know it is a refreshing 
wires to meet or an- change from surveys of Florida a few 
ticipate industry’s | years ago when some writers would skim 
growing needs. | the so-called gold coast and with a coat 
In the years that of tan do what we thought was a super- 
follow ficial study of the state 

This Belden In contrast, you have done what I 
Program Is | consider an objective job on the state. 
—1to se | Naturally I am so Prcyricnayrae about 
continueo | Florida that I feel the story could have 

been a lot longer 
In the portion of the article in which 
you discuss manufacturing, you com- 
pliment the Florida Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, of which I am 
chairman. I want you to know that every 
resident of the state is in effect a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Development 
Commission because it takes all resi- 
dents working in harmony to make any 
A) area grow. I realize you had to have 


some peg on which to hang some credit 

URE. B id for expansion of Florida’s light manu- 
e en facturing facilities, but you could just 

WITH as well have given credit to the state 


as a whole. 


AND CUT COSTS se eGnicon Sur 


PRESIDENT 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
CUT COSTS—Start with the right wire— MIAMI, FLA. 


a wire engineered for the shop tools you 


produce. Kind Words 


CUT COSTS—In lower assembly costs Dear Sir: 
—in less production line waste and I am deeply grateful to you and to 
fewer rejections upon inspection. vour staff for that generous and dis- 
It ‘epee cnmunating review of my book in your 
pays by re ucing customer com current issue [BW Aug.9’52,p94 
. plaints—cutting comebacks for re- This being my first effort in the 
pairs.To “Wire right is low-cost literary field, I blush easily and am 
customer good-will insurance. allergic to kind words and the amount 
of digging which it took to prepare that 
Plus Protection CUT COSTS—Specify Belden. artic le. 
P Sincere 
in Belden Belden Manufacturing Co. ¢ . ARI ces B. RANDALL 
Power Supply 4689-A W. Van Buren St. PRESIDENT 
Cords Chicago, Illinois INLAND STEEL CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Another Faber 


Dear Sir: 

This is not a — -because 
your story on lead pencils (August 9th 
issue) is good and should have a salu- 
tary effect on the industry as a whole. 

However, may we call your attention 
to an error of omission? On page 52 
vou say, “Kaspar Faber, ancestor of 
Eberhard Faber, of Brooklyn, N. Y.”— 
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How does U. S. Rubber 
help launder coal? 


Abrasion was once the worst enemy 
of the surface covering on coal wash- 
ing tables. Replacement was frequent 
and always slowed up production. 
The problem was turned over to 
“U.S.” engineers, who developed a 
one-piece (or seamless) rubber cov- 
ering that is abrasion-resistant and 


UNITED 


STATES 


far outlasts the coverings previously 
used. Once again “U.S.” pioneering 
has paid off. 

If you have any abrasion problem 
involving washing and concentrating 
tables, or materials handling, get in 
touch with United States Rubber 
Company. Write to address below. 


This washing table automati- 
cally separates coal from its nat- 
ural impurities — slate, sulphur, 
fire clay, etc. It is equipped with 
a specially designed U.S. Rubber 
cover and specialized contour 
arrangements of “U.S.” Rubber. 


PRODUCT OF 


RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





uoIsigald 


Since 1925 McGill has been engineering and 
building bearings of outstanding precision, endurance, and quality 
for critical design engineers. The McGill Engineer- 
ing Department can help you design McGill bearing 


superiority into smooth dependable machine performance 


For your free copy of catalog No. 52 write to McGill Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., 334 N. Lafayette Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


MSGILL’ 


precision bearings 
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PRESIDENT 
SHELL CHEMICAI 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


PRESIDENT 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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FLAT SPRING STEEL 


OUR specialty spring steel plant is in full 
swing. Equipped with today’s most modern, pre- 
cision machines, we believe we're producing flat 
spring steel that gives more for your money than 
ever before. 

This spring steel is tops in uniformity. It 


saves you preparation time . . . cuts down machine 








You can get it now!...and we believe it’s 
the best spring steel we’ve ever made 


stoppages . . . gives you the greatest number of 


perfect parts from every foot and pound of steel. 

With our greatly increased capacity we can 
make prompt deliveries on flat spring steel. And 
if you need high carbon round or shaped wire, 
ask what we can do. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE + BOSTON, S! SLEEPER BT «+ 
CHICAGO, $525 W. ROOSEVELT RO + CINCINNAT!. 3263 
REDONIA AVE + CLEVELAND, 701 ST. CLAIR AVE, N. E. 

© DENVER, 480! JACKSON ST + DETROIT, 915 FISHER 
BLOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD + LOS 
ANGELES, 5340 ©. HARBOR ST + NEW YORK, 
19 RECTOR ST + COESSA, TEXAS, 1920 £. 2NO ST 

© PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE ST + SAN 
FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH ST * GEATTLE, 900 

Ist ave s. TULSA, 3221 WN 
CHEYENNE ST « EXPORT SALES 


Orrice, TRENTON 2, WN. 














TUDY AFTER STUDY for post-war plant sites 

have come up with this fact—the middle- 
sized town wins out over densely-populated 
communities, 


First of all, industry is people and the middle- 
sized town offers so much more in good living 
for both labor and executive personnel. There 
are other advantages, including the important 
one of plant dispersal—which are yours by 
the choice of the many middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area. 

Best of all, when you locate in the Erie Area, 
you are in the heart of America’s richest indus- 


YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


‘Ua acer 


One of the middle-sized towns in the Erie Area 
that attract industry by their strategic location. 


trial region where 1s of America’s people work, 
live and buy. Your markets are close at hand. 
Here is the region with its solid core of every- 
thing that promises a bright future for industry 
for years to come. 

You are served by the safe, dependable Erie 
Railroad which connects with New York 
Harbor and other railroads west and south. 
The staff of Erie’s Industrial Development 
Department knows the middle-sized town well 
and will be glad to discuss locations with you 
in this or other towns—in complete confidence, 
of course. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





PENNSYELVANESA 


PIT TSeURGH 


FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 


Write or Phone: 
D. M. LYNN, Ass?. Vice President 


Industrial Development 
Room 520-D, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
CHerry 1-8400 


or 
Industrial Development Department 
Room 1078-D, Erie Railroad 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Worth 4-4500 
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RUBBER ISLANDS 


quarantine shaking plague 


Over a period of years, vibration plagued the textile 
industry... pounded expensive uptwister machines into use- 
lessness. Despite advanced spindle design and careful selec- 
tion of bobbins, destructive vibration still seeped through 
... hammering away at costly metal machine parts. 


To immunize machines still further from this vibration, 
the Universal Winding Company designed a revolutionary 
new spindle mount. This mount is based on two “rubber 
islands”—washers used in shear—developed by Firestone of a 
specially compounded synthetic. These two washers enable 
the spindle bolster to move laterally instead of in compres- 
sion...do an excellent job of absorbing and isolating vibra- 
tion, soaking up the “shakes” before they reach the machine. 


The expense of machine maintenance, damage and 
replacement is slashed by these rubber washers. Now, even 
severe spindle vibration has hardly any effect on the spindle 
swing or on the rest of the machine. 


Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 6A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestome Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





Notice how shaaaie 


accidents are reduced .. . how 
production rises as 
operating costs drop... 


how everyone benefits 





all along the line... 

when an Employers Mutuals Team of con- 
scientious, company-trained insurance 
specialists serves your business. Their 
skilled teamwork often results in dollar 


savings which substantially reduce your 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
son ope wuss, vumn 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


mpLover’s 
| muTuals ~ 
os WAUSAU 


1 & 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burgiary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ 
s 








Detroit Auto .. . 

. makers will flash an array of new 
styles and new gimmicks—power brak- 
ing and steering, air conditioning—be- 
fore their customers this fall. Here’s a 
preview of the mechanical wizardry 
Detroit is readying to meet growing 
competition. Ps a 


The Taiya Valley... 

. near Skagway, Alaska, will be the 
site of a new $400 million Alcoa plant 
—if U.S. and Canadian authorities 
agree. Here are the plans. P. 30 


Washington Officials . . . 


. are converting the defense stock- 
pile into a m chine for supporting 
prices. At least that’s happened in the 
case of lead and zinc—and it mav hap- 
pen in other key materials. a oe 


Cambridge Researchers... 

. . . have a new electronically-con- 
trolled milling machine that will do 
what is ordinarily a 30-hour job in 
24 hr. And it can keep on producing 
at that rate indefinitely—with no hu- 
man hands to slow it down. P. 46 


Moscow Bureaucrats... 

. . . have problems of their own: 
Who will succeed Stalin? How can 
they step up production? Should they 
gear up for war—or peace? Here’s how 
the experts appraise the meaning _be- 
hind the drastic reorganization an- 
nounced by the Kremlin P. 74 


U.S. Incomes... 

crept upward in June. But BW’s 
untry expect a dip 
vhen the real im- 


P. 86 


reporters across the ¢ 
in July and August 
pact of the steel strike hits. 
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SINEWED for extra STRENGTH PLUS FLEXIBILITY 
with DU PONT “CORDURA” 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


RE6. U. 5. pat. OFF 


080% Anawasivecrsary 


Tough transportation problem: to 
move gypsum from mine to mill— 
with a hill between. Should the haul 
be around, over or through the hill? 
A belt reinforced with Du Pont 
Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon per- 
mitted engineers to take the most 
economical way—through the hill. 
“Cordura” gives the conveyor belt 
the strength it needs to transport 100 
tons of gypsum per hour over a dis- 
tance of 2,800 feet. Yet this reinforced 
belt is thin and flexible, so that it 


*REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF 


Textile Fibers Department 


“troughs” well to hold the load. Man- 
ufactured by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, it does a heavy trans- 
port job for only a few cents per ton. 

“Cordura” is stronger than yarns of 
natural. fibers. You'll find ““Cordura” 
rayon used to provide greater strength 
with less bulk in a wide variety of 
products, Send for the free booklet 
“Sinews for Industry.” It tells how 
“Cordura” improves the products you 
use, and may suggest improvements 
in the products you make, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421-B-6, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry. 


Name 


Address. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





s \ Ww 
UNDERGROUND AIR-LIFT 


AIR CONDITIONS A PLANE A MINUTE 


Now passengers waiting in planes will 
breathe air as clean and pure as the air 
at 10,000 feet. Even more, the planes will 
be air conditioned while on the ground. 
This unique feature of the world’s newest 
and most modern airport in Pittsburgh 
can handle a plane a minute. 


In an underground supply system Wes- 
tinghouse Precipitron”, the electronic 
air cleaner, removes dust, pollen, smog 
—even germs—from the air. Westing- 
house Heat Transfer Coils cool, heat or 
dehumidify the air as required by the 
weather. Result: Perfect climate inside 
the parked planes, year ‘round. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF ns Westinghouse 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westing- 
house brings you complete coverage of politi- 
cal campaign over CBS television and radio. 


The Terminal Building is also air condi- 
tioned. It’s a small city in itself, contain- 
ing 62 hotel rooms and suites, a theater, 
bank, post-office, telephone exchange, 
stores and shops. Fourteen systems serv- 
ing them are equipped with Westinghouse 
fans, coils or Precipitron air cleaners. 


When you put air to work —for air han- 
dling, air cleaning or air conditioning— 
see Westinghouse. A complete product 
line matches your needs. Call your local 
Westinghouse-Sturtevant office, or write 
to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, Boston 
36, Mass. 


AIRPORT 


The Greater Pittsburgh Airport Terminal Building, the 
largest in the world, was built under the supervision of 
the Board of County C ers, Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Penna 





Something New In Air Conditioning! From 
trap doors in the loading areas, flexible 
hoses supply electronically-cleaned, 
conditioned air to flush out plane's cabin. 








Constructed like a giant centipede, the supply 
system pipes conditioned air through under- 
ground ducts to loading planes. It can supply 
31 planes at once. 


These ducts lead to loading areas from the Pre- 
cipitron in background. Dirt, pollen, germs and 
smog have been removed electronically. 


J-80240 


AIR HANDLING 
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BUSINESS WEEK Consumer debt will be causing some alarm before the year is out. 








AUGUST 30, 1952 In December, the total is almost sure to exceed $22-billion—a new 





record and about $1 %-billion higher than at the start of 1952. 
The rise has been particularly rapid since early May when Congress 
A yanked the remaining teeth frorh the Federal Reserve’s Regulation W. 


BUSINESS “ 
Pinpointing the ‘‘danger level’’ for consumer debt long has been a 


WEEK favorite sport with economists, but the results don’t mean much. 
One thing seems certain: People can handle larger debt when their 





income goes up. Thus with consumer income (after taxes) nearly three times 
as high as in 1929 and more than three times as high as in 1939, no one 
is much surprised that consumer debt is a good deal higher.’ 
Consumers owed $61%4-billion in 1929; that was 7.6% of what they 
had to spend after taxes. The ratio rose to 9.2% in 1937, 10% in 1939. 
In 1950, with wartime shortages over, the dollar figures were much 
larger than in 1937 but the ratio was about the same. This ratio ended 
1951 at 9.2% and it won’t be much, if any, higher this year. 
a 
Maybe consumers set their own limit on how far they can go in hock. 
Perhaps that’s why consumer debt tops off somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 9% to 9¥%2% of spendable income. 














Or is it simple coincidence? Lacking proof, let's call it that. 

Personal paychecks should put a stricter limit on people’s instalment 
buying than on charge accounts and doctor bills (which can be stalled off 
without the man coming and taking away the TV set or the auto). 

Yet the dollar volume of instalment sales credit and of all consumer 





credit seem to move very closely over the years. 
Both now are triple their 1929 level, 50% higher than in 1948. 





Here’s a hen-and-egg problem: Does availability of instalment credit 





govern the volume of consumers’ durable goods sold, or do sales of con- 
sumers’ durables regulate the volume of instalment credit? 
Whichever way it is, 1929 has much in common with recent years. 





1929—Durable goods sales for year, $9.4-billion; instalment credit 
at yearend, $2'%-billion. That gives a ratio of 27%. 

1950—Sales $29.2-billion, credit $7.9-billion, ratio 27%. 

1951—Sales $27.1-billion, credit $7.5-billion, ratio 28%. 

1952—Estimated sales $2812-billion, credit $8-billion, ratio 28%. 

This doesn’t mean that less than 30% of hard goods are bought on 
time (because of the rollover), and it is true that the ratios were higher in 
the late thirties. Yet this makes 28% seem ‘‘normal.”’ 

. 

Consumer debt ($200-billion) and business borrowings from the banks 
($20.9-billion) are almost exactly the same at the moment. That's strictly 
coincidental, but it is significant, too. 

Both are higher than they ever have been before at this time of year. 
Both will go on to set new all-time highs in December. 

Result: Business and the consumer are doing their bits to help tighten 
the money market (BW-Aug.16’52, p18). 








PAGE 17 Competition promises to be keen for investment money (lendable sav- 
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ings, if you like) in the months ahead. In addition to the consumer and 
business, borrowers will include: 
The U.S. Treasury, with its continued deficit financing. 





Local governments (states and municipalities) whose outlays will rise 
still further as materials become available for long-delayed public works. 
The mortgage market, where demand for funds will expand after Oct. 1 
due to easier down payments and instalments on new homes. 
- 








Relaxation of home-purchase terms in another month isn’t going to 





ease mortgage money so much as many buyers are hoping. 





It's already hard to find anyone to lend at 4% on a Veterans Admin- 
istration loan. (And even 4%2% FHA mortgages aren’t too popular.) 
And here’s another hitch: The Federal National Mortgage Association 
has a lot of new money, but it has new strings to it; no mortgage lender can 
sell Fannie May more than 50% of the VA loans he originates and the 
limit is 25% on new FHA mortgages. 
Thus lenders, when permitted to requite as little as 5% down payment, 
often will dictate their own terms—including rate of interest. 
s 








Many observers believe states and municipalities will have to pay more 





for money over the next few years. 





This doesn’t mean that the tax-exempt feature of their bonds will lose 
all its appeal. But the volume of local financing is expected to rise so 
sharply that these bonds will lose their present scarcity value 








Raising of new money on tax exempts has been at annua! rate of 
better than $4-billion so far this year; some see a rise to $10-billion 
* 
You've been watching the upturn in federal borrowing—and the rising 
interest Uncle Sam is having to pay. 
Even allowing for a spending rate below the official estimates, the 
deficit which must be met in fiscal ‘53 may run $8-billion. 
e 
Tapering expenditures by business on new plant and equipment some- 
time next year could mark the first lessening of demand for money 








In the meantime, cash needs of business still are soaring 

Take the case of Allied Chemical & Dye. This conservatively financed, 
old-line company recently raised something over $10-million on sale of 
some of its outside investments. Now it announces that it has gone to the 


banks for another $50-million. 
- 


Business not only will have to keep an eye on the draft’s inroads on 
its work force (BW-Aug. 16'52,p31). It also may lose some of the veterans 
it now employs. 











About 1.1-million Korea vets are entitled to schooling under the Gl 
bill passed at the recent session of Congress. 
e 
Strange contradictions persist in the auto industry. 





Even as the motor car manufacturers scour these and foreign shores 
for any possible source of steel, dealers wonder (not too privately) if they 
won't be flooded with 1952 cars before the model change (page 27) 
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‘WE SAVE OVER °68,000 A YEAR— 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY!” 


A view of the plant's firing aisle and a diagrammatic draw- 
ing of one of the boilers. It now costs 18.8¢ less to generate 
every thousand lbs. of steam. This is a saving large enough 


bd Today, 


been greatly increased. Modern combustion installa- 


bituminous coal’s inherent economy has 


tions give you more steam for every dollar . . . auto- 
matic coal- and ash-handling systems cut labor costs 
to a minimum. 

A consulting engineer can show you how coal can 
do a better job—and save you real money—in a plant 
designed to meet your spec ific needs 

In addition, with coal you get the basic advantages 
These ad- 


America’s virtually 


of price stability, and dependable supply. 


vantages are assured by IeX- 
haustible coal reserves and the high productivity of 


America’s coal industry. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY 


says Mr. H. A. Sherer, Chief Engineer, 
Reeves Steel & Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio. 


“We installed two new boilers and stokers and 
a modern coal and ash-handling svstem 

Here $38,576 saved on 
fuel, $9,353 on labor, $20,739 on re pairs and 
That's a total of $68,668—saved by 
burning bituminous coal the modern way!” 


are our vearly Savings 


maintenance 


to amortize the entire installation in 3 years-3 months. And 
that includes all the cost incurred in tearing out old equip- 
ment and constructing a new plant floor! 


If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL 
COAL 


in most places is today’s lowest cost fuel. 
resources in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 

COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL 


prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL 
COAL 


is the safest fuel to store and use. 

is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal A Washington, D. C. 





ie) FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





Lucien Lelong, world-} perfumer 
utilizes the versatility of Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machine e handling 
of accounts payable and receivable and 
salesmen’s commissio ements 


ease of operation and 
to the Burroughs 
used on accounts 


Speed, simplicity 
jorm savings are all credited 
accounting machine 


Bell & Howell Company 


Sensimatic 
ivable postr 


Original ledger ement prepa- 
ration on the Burrou imatic accounting 
machine has reduced form « i simplified 
preparation of accour e records at 


Brunswick-Balke-C ollen ompany 


ersatility of 
matics is used to 
posting stockholders’ 
ruling dividend 
nimum time by 


kee Road 


Accounts receivable figures 
with sales to date and inventory control 
are produced accurately with speed and 
economy on Burroughs Sensimatics at the 
fast-growing Mercury Record Corporation 


Tn the offices of there famous companies 
hs Sewsimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


latics 


In company offices everywhere Burroughs Sens 


are speeding the work of American business re constantly 


raising accounting efficiency and cutting costs saving 
more time, manpower, money. Burroughs Sensimatics are 
easy to operate, extremely versatile—precision-built 
to last a lifetime. See how Sensimatics can expedite your 


accounting. See your Burroughs man today! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


: > 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs amp 








FIGURES OF THE WEEK 









































1948 1949 1950 1951 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


Business Week Index (above) . . , . . *2388 #2320 2180 2305 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) , 2,017 1,995 
Production of automobiles and trucks 110,639  +36,890 A 138,797 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $92,107 $124,512 , $36,589 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) ; 7,627 ; 7,077 
Crade oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) ) 6,278 , 6,220 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) $1,590 > 1,713 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) , 435.8 441.6 457.1 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) . 268.0 267.9 304.4 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 357.1 3566 351.0 274.7 


Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)......... A bartewergmoekaeesh cen 37 4.376¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 2.686¢ 
$42.00 $41.75 $43.00 $20.27 


24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢  14.045¢ 
$2.32 $2.28 $2.33 $1.97 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten Semen snathate, #)......0.ccccecceces 93¢ 39.26¢ Ale 34.81¢ —_30.56¢ 
GRITS ooo 0c cc8 20s bcd o0s ctencs5cs.tcalndaampaals $2.10 $2.10 $265 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) : 198.9 200.5 182.0 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 51% 3.51% 3.50% 3.49% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) - 24-28% 24-28% 24-24% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 762 51,837 52,448 50,295 +#45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 75,342 75,586 76,191 70,331 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,799 20,722 20,626 19,503 ++9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,362 32,500 33,256 30,983 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,810 24,553 24,674 24,175 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK = “= 4 Po ad 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) Wosccos.... SERS Slee. Gaawee $8,541 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1935-39—100) Old basis ' ; 192.4 191.1 185.8 139.3 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49— 100) ‘ 111.8 111.2 114.2 78.7 
Housing starts (in thousands) ; weeertTr 104.0 106.0 90.5 55.9 
Bank debits (in millions) sibs eee y $146,984 $144,709 $124,425 $87,502 





* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 23. ¢ Revised. 
+¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week” on each series on request 
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UP GOES PRODUCTION, DOWN GO COSTS 


A touch of the finger and materials- 
handling magic goes to work. Often 
the savings made by the use of 
battery-electric trucks are truly 
amazing. In plant “A” handling 
costs were cut 73%; in plant “B” 
capacity of existing storage space 
was doubled; in plant ‘“‘C’’ unload- 
ing time was reduced 77%. 

Throughout industry, battery- 
electric trucks are helping to speed 
production, save time, effort, money. 


Vast numbers of them are powered 
by Exide Batteries. There are Exide 
Batteries for every storage battery need. 
Exide Batteries are used by rail- 
roads for diesel locomotive crank- 
ing, car lighting, air-conditioning, 
signaling, communications. They 
perform many vital services on ocean 
vessels, air-transport and govern- 
ment planes. Thousands are used by 
electric utilities . . . telephone, tele- 
graph and cable companies .. . radio 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


and television stations. And on mil- 
lions of cars, trucks, tractors and 
buses they daily prove that ““When 
you start.”’ 


e 


it’s an Exide... 


~~ 


BATTERIES 


Pat. Of 


“Exide 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

AUG. 30, 1952 
os 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


Stevenson now holds the edge in the presidential race. This is just 
about the unanimous opinion of Washington pollsters and prophets gauging 
political prospects, with two months to go. 

But, one point to keep in mind. This is early in the political season. 
The campaign has just started. Neither candidate has done much to show 
off his wares. The forecasters this early in the game do not have full 
confidence in their own predictions. The 1948 results are fresh in their 
minds. They are gun-shy and may be “over-correcting” now. 


Eisenhower is setting no woods afire. He still talks in generalities, 
following the advice of his Denver headquarters men. 

But, he shows signs of being uncomfortable. He impresses his visitors, 
both individuals and small groups, when he is himself. But he falls flat in 
formal appearances. He knows this weakness now. 

A change of tactics may be in the making. There’s strong pressure on 
the General to change his pace—take the gloves off and slug it out with 
the Democrats on the record of the past 20 years. He may decide to do it. 


Stevenson is having his, troubles, too. Like Ike, he is subject to divided 
counsel, as a result of factional strife within his party. 

Truman is sore. Aides say he was bitter about Stevenson’s reference 
to the “mess” in Washington and the “proven” irregularities and cor- 


, 


ruption. Truman, White House folks say, has no intention of becoming a 
whipping boy for Stevenson. He insists that the Democratic candidate 


make a race on the Roosevelt-Truman record. 

Re'ations between Washington and Springfield are bad. Headquarters 
here, the National Committee, while headed by a Stevenson man (Mitchell), 
still is staffed with people who look to Truman as “The Boss.” Rivalries are 
high between the National Committee and the Springfield staff. 


Stevenson makes little use of Truman men. This is deliberate, in line 
with the general effort to be independent of the White House. 

Chapman is the only Cabinet member on the inside. Stevenson used 
the Interior Secretary in making plans for a western swing. 

Agriculture Sec. Brannan does some conferring. But Stevenson seems 
to rely more on Ex-Sec. Anderson and on Roy Turner of Oklahoma. 

Ken Galbraith supplies economic advice. He’s a Harvard professor, and 
served with the old OPA during the war. 


What the candidates stand for will become clearer within a few weeks. 
Both men have been talking in generalities, but they can’t keep this up until 
Nov. 4. Each will be forced to become more specific. Already, you are get- 
ting clues on their stands. Some come from formal statements. Others from 
headquarters advisers and visitors. 

7 


Stevenson wears the Fair Deal label, whether he relishes it or not. 
His quarrel with the Roosevelt-Truman policies is not over objectives. 

You see this in those who are backing him. They are the same blocs 
which kept Roosevelt in power, then swung behind Truman when he came 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues) 





WASHINGTON in. They are the big unions, the minority groups, and the bosses in big 

BUREAU cities. Stevenson must have them to win. So, he will appease. 

AUG. 30, 1952 Note the stand on off-shore oil. It’s one of Stevenson’s few specific 
positions. And it is alongside Truman. 


Still, Stevenson shies away from “Trumanism.” The Illinois Governor 
doesn’t gag when confronted with the Fair Deal aims. He can take them. 
Where his trouble comes in is in swallowing the favoritism of Washington— 
the scandal and corruption. It is this aspect of the long Democratic regime 
which Stevenson hopes to escape by cold-shouldering the White House. 


Eisenhower’s views on the issues are firming up. He hasn’t talked 
much about them in public appearances. But visitors get definite im- 
pressions. 

Ike deplores favoritism. He considers the Washington partisan ap- 
proach to “special interests” issues as a real danger to our system. He fears 
that unless this drift is checked it will lead to state socialism. 


Handling of labor-management disputes is an example. The General 
thinks Washington’s attitude has actually encouraged strikes. 

Unions have come to expect an advantage when they take their troubles 
to the White House and government agencies. Eisenhower, his visitors say, 
feels very strongly that Washington would be involved in fewer labor rows 
if both sides to a dispute understood that they could expect only a judicial 
decision—not a political decision—from government. 


Eisenhower's yardstick for national policy is described by intimates 
as “what’s best for the whole nation.” Farm, labor and other groups which 
have visited the General have got a sympathetic hearing on what they 
regard as their special problems. None has come away with any commit- 
ment. Eisenhower has taken the position that he will be guided by what is 
best for everyone and not by what may be politically popular at the time 
with this or that group of special pleaders. 


The General has pretty definite views on taxation. He has said little 
about them in public, other than to hold out the hope of future relief. 

Present rates are much too high for long-term economic stability. This 
is the impression of people who have discussed taxes with Eisenhower. 
They picture the General as feeling strongly that present tax rates will 
lead to economic stagnation if maintained beyond the present emergency. 
They will discourage individual and business initiative. Just how far the 
General would go in reducing the tax load is not clear. But the impression 
is that he feels strongly that government must content itself with a much 
smaller share in personal and corporation earnings if we are to maintain a 
prosperous economy. 

2 





There’s a chance for some tax cuts next year. The excess profits tax 
expires at midyear. The new Administration, whether Stevenson’s or 
Eisenhower’s, will be under strong pressure to consider modifications. And 
it’s politically hard to cut corporation taxes without cutting those on 
individuals. 
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Woman's Day 
than 
any other 


magazine 


in the 


*3,793,000 average 1951 single-copy sales per issue . . . the world’s largest single-copy circulation. On sale at all A&P stores. 





FOR PRECISION CONTROL—LAND, SEA OR AIR 
New Departure Instrument Bearings 





@ In its modern plants, using the latest and finest of 
precision equipment, New Departure produces ball bear- 


ings for all types of ultra-precise instruments. 


And this exacting work is done with the full benefit 
of more than forty years experience in the manufacture 


of precision bearings. 


JUST OUT — New Departure’s Catalog and descriptive Book- 

let on Precision Instrument Bearings. Limited edition for 

, ? instrument engineers. Please use y . tterhead. 

Automatic Bearing Torque Testers 8 lease use your business letterhead 
at New Departure 


Wotheng Rolla Like a Talé 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE @ Division of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT © BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AO NO. 176 
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New car 


The Grapevine Predicts These Changes 


New body 


New engine 


New features 





GENERAL MOTORS 
BUICK 


v8 ] 
bn > a ences Possibly power brakes 





CADILLAC 


8%4:1 com 


Air conditioning 
7%-10% sic aaa 12-volt electrical 
pression 





CHEVROLET 


Possibly V 


cee gf pam 


engine 





OLDSMOBILE 





PONTIAC 


CHRYSLER 
CHRYSLER 


Aluminum pistons 





DESOTO 





DODGE 





PLYMOUTH 


FORD 
FORD 











MERCURY 





HUDSON 


PACKARD 
STUDEBAKER 














AUTO DESIGNERS ARE .. 


Getting Ready for Competition 


One thing, and one only, accounts 
for all those changes you're going to 
see in 1953 automobiles. 

Competition is coming back next 
year. That’s the consensus of the trade; 
all companies, major and independent, 
are girding for the first real struggle 


they have faced since before the war. 
¢ Something New—It’s tradition in the 
industry that when the customer stops 
grabbing at just anything you offer, 
then quick as a flash you make him 
something new, or something partly 
new, or something that just looks new. 


The compilation above shows how 
drastically Detroit is reacting. In gen- 
eral, it will be the most widespread 
changeover since the prewar models 
were junked. 

Reports of these changes, filtering 
through the grapevine, indicate that 


27 





what Detroit figures the public still 
wants most is improved engine per- 
formance. Second stress is on body 
design, though there’s little to show 
really radical departures from current 
bulbous types. In third place is auto- 
maticity—assorted power braking, power 
steering, air conditioning, and the like. 
The luxuries are beginning to filter 
down to lower priced cars. 

Actually, the market has been tight- 
ening up a bit for the past year. Cus- 
tomers have stopped begging for cars. 
But the smarter dealers have still said 
that there was plenty of business, a 
deep, steady stream of it, for anyone 
who knew how to go and get it. Still, 
even the steel strike failed to bring a 
inarked reduction in field supply of 
cars. For some weeks, Detroit has felt 
that any marked increase in fourth- 
quarter production would back up into 
ficld stocks. 
¢ More Steel—This week, a Washing- 
ton move made such a_ production 
boost look more than likely. National 
Production Authority has ruled that the 
auto industry now need not include 
conversion steel in its fourth-quarter 
quota. 

Normally, conversion  steel—metal 
purchased by auto makers in ingot 
form and then processed by or for 
them—accounts for about 20% of car 


output. With this chunk divorced from 
the quota, the industry may well reach 
its full permissible output of 1,150,000 


cars for the three-month period. Pre- 
viously, this had seemed a hollow privi- 
lege, for actual steel quotas were geared 
to only 72% of the output limit. 

Prospect of larger production for the 
rest of this year lights an even stronger 
fire under next year’s competitive caul- 
dron, That rivalry, or many rivalries, 
will crisscross the entire industry. 
There'll be tangles like these: Ford vs. 
Chevrolet; Ford Motor Co. vs. General 
Motors; Chrysler vs. everybody; inde- 
pendents vs. big companies; Lincoln vs. 
Cadillac; Packard vs. Lincoln and Cadil- 
lac. 
¢ Prices—All_ the companies—except 
possibly Ford, which jumped the gun 
with a new model in 1952—will do their 
competing via car changes. There’s no 
prospect of reshuffled sales methods or 
organization. And no likelihood that 
prices will be trimmed, considering the 
existing cost picture. Indeed, Hudson’s 
coming venture into the small (but not 
very small) car field is the only known 
move downward. 

It’s hard to say just what effect the 
stepped up competition will have on 
rankings in the industry. Best guess is 
that, if anyone suffers, it will be the in- 
dependents, whose share of the business 
has been gradually sinking since the 
war. In 1946, the three industry titans 
—GM, Ford, and  Chrvysler—shared 
84.59% of the business. This shrank 
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to 80.38% in 1948, but was up to 
87.01% last year. It has been running 
at 86.28% for the first seven months 
of 1952. 

Che fact that everyone’s production 
has been governed by defense alloca- 
tions has minimized shifts in the mar- 
ket. Seven companies did not use their 
full allocations, to the extent of 1.32% 


a 2 


The Men wiih the 


Between now and the November 
elections each of the two men above 
has to raise several million dollars for 
his party’s staggeringly expensive presi- 
dential campaign—Beardsley Rum (left) 
for the Democrats, Sinclair Weeks for 
the Republicans. They'll get the money 
by putting the touch on individuals, 
civic and fraternal groups, and—prob- 
ably the juiciest source of all—business 
outfits. 

Ihe job of chief party purse-tapper 

has two interrelated qualifications: (1) 
You have to know business and _ busi- 
nessmen, understand their problems; 
and (2) you have to be a welcome and 
well-regarded guest at any company you 
choose to visit. 
e Application Form—From this stand- 
point, Rum] and Weeks are well quali- 
ficd for their jobs. They are both com- 
pany presidents, both members of 
boards of directors. Both have been 
wrestling actively with the political 
problems of business for a long time. 
Here’s how the two men stack up in- 
dividually: 

Ruml is thought of by Adlai Steven- 
son’s aides as a prize catch. At one time 
or another he has been director of 
Muzak Corp., dean of social sciences 
at the University of Chicago, treasurer 
of R. H. Macv & Co., chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In 
addition to this list of titles, he can 


of all-industry production. These extra 
cars were prorated last week among the 
four companies that did use their allot- 
ments. First bleat against the present 
allocations has come from Nash, which 
demands a bigger share. One adjust 
ment is definitely in the cards: Hud- 
son’s figure will be upped in deference 
to the new car it introducing. 


Golden Touch 


claim credit for originating the “‘pay-as- 
you-go” tax plan, which most 
musts agree 1s about the most practical 
way of collecting individual 
porate income tax As a_ top-level 
business idea man, Stevenson’s 
figure Ruml will add a bright 
look” to the Democratic campaign 
staff. 

Weeks has been in t 
business longer than 
He served his apprenticeship as_treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee during 1941-44. He was in the 
Senate for a brief stay in 1944. Two 
vears ago he inted chairman 
of the Republican National Finance 
Committee. Some of business posts 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, chairman of the board 
of Reed & Barton Corp. (silversmiths), 
director of Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
and Pullman Co. 
¢ Big Job—The law | 
tional committee to $3 
partics generally spend a deal 
more than that. There are ways 
to skirt the limit. Tor instance, a spe- 
cial committee might be set up to raise 
money for television time; the national 
committee never money and 
thus doesn’t have to 
limit. Insiders in both 
the total spending for each 
may well hit $10-million 


econo- 
and cor 
forccs 


“new 


re monc\ raising 


counterpart. 


Was 


each na- 
million, but the 
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good 
many 
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parties figure 
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Oil Companies Abroad... 


. . . look like a cartel to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Grand jury will investigate and Justice Dept. is suing, 
alleging overcharge on Marshall Plan supplies. 


The oil industry had a rough time 

last week. 

¢ The Senate small business com- 
mittee released a long-suppressed Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report charging 
existence of an oil cartel. 

¢ The Justice Dept. filed civil suits 
against four of the American companies 
named in the report, accusing them of 
overcharging the government by $67- 
million for Marshall Plan oil. 

¢ A federal grand jury got ready 
to weigh antitrust charges against all 
seven companies named in the report. 

The suit alleging gouging of tax- 
payers on sales of Marshall Plan oil 
will be answered with facts in the 
courts. On the other items, the oil 
companies involved generally are lying 
low. 
¢ Denials—As to the FTC report, 
they've denied any wrongdoing and 
declined to appear at hearings as sug- 
gested by the small business commit- 
tee headed by vice-presidential candi- 
date John Sparkman. They figure that 
appearing would only keep the con- 
troversial report in the headlines long 
after it might otherwise fade into the 
background as have other similar at- 
tacks down through the years. 

About the federal grand jury getting 
ready to weigh antitrust charges, they 
can only wait and see. 

The FTC report contained little 
that had not been anticipated (BW— 
Aug.2’52,p33). It spelled out the for- 
mation and operation of the alleged 
cartel. The report said that the five 
American and two foreign oil com- 
panies were able to control not only 
most of the oil but also most foreign 
petroleum refining, cracking, trans- 
portation, and marketing facilities, by 
operating through layers of jointly 
owned subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies. 
¢ Who’s Who—Named as part of the 
cartel were these American companies: 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (California), the Texas Co., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and Gulf Oil 
Corp. The two British-dominated com- 
panies were Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and 
Royal-Dutch Shell Oil Co. 

The report, completed last year, was 
not then released on the grounds it 
might provide propaganda for Russia. 
When Sen. Tom Hennings (D., Mo.) 
learned of its existence last April he be- 
gan demanding its release. Finally, in 
mid-July President Truman turned the 
report over to the Senate small busi- 
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ness committee to determine whether 
its release would be in the national 
interest. Late last month Chairman 
Sparkman recommended release of all 
but 40 pages dealing with the cartel’s 
influence on internal affairs of some 
of the small oil-producing countries. 

Failure to release the report would 
have made it an election issue. Now 
its chief political significance is that it 
would provide a future Democratic ad- 
ministration with a weapon in its con- 
tinuing war on “bigness.” 
¢ Four Steps—The report traces the 
steps that allegedly led to the domina- 
tion of the industry by the cartel 
through a series of four agreements, be 
ginning with the Achnacarry Agreement 
in 1928. This ended a price war in 
India between Standard Oil of New 
York and Royal-Dutch Shell and _pro- 
vided the basis for a live-and-let-live 
arrangement among the major com- 
panies. It produced the “as is” prin- 
ciple—acceptance by the participants of 
their present (1928) volume of business 
and their proportion of any future in- 
creases in consumption. 

The report claims that to keep from 
running afoul of U.S. antitrust laws, 
the cartel tried not to show its hand 
in the U.S. domestic market—but FTC 
found that it had not been altogether 
successful in this. 
¢ Oil Sales—The report alleged that, 
during Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration operations, aid shipments of 
Middle East oil to European countries, 
financed by U.S. taxpayers, cost more 
than the same Middle East oil delivered 
in the U.S. To recover the difference 
between the two prices—which is fig- 
ured to be $67-million—the Justice 
Dept. has brought suits against four 
of the American companies: Standard 
of Jersey, Standard of California, Texas 
Co., and Socony-Vacuum. 

What the antitrusters will try to do 
about all this is a question. Best bet is 
a new congressional investigation will 
be set up to delve into the case and 
bring the oil companies to Washington 
to tell their stories. 

The issue is so big it overlaps juris- 
diction of existing congressional com- 
mittees. So there is a good chance that 
a special committee will be authorized. 
At least, Sen. Hennings is going to 
press for it when Congress comes back 
in January. If the Democrats are still 
in control of the Senate, look for Hen- 
nings to head whatever committee is 
organized. 


W. Alton Jones 


Oil Man from U.S: 
Mystery Man in Iran 


Scldom has a business trip stirred 
such an international fuss as that of 
W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service Co., to Iran this weck. 

Iran is in a mood for mysterious do- 
ings. Its chief income producer, the 
oil industry, is still shut down; the emo- 
tional Mohammed Mossadegh, leading 
baiter of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., is 
back in the saddle as premier. When 
Jones arrived in Teheran: 

e Iranians jumped to the wishful 
conclusion that Cities Service was going 
to help reopen the nationalized oil in- 
dustry. 

¢ The British protested that Jones’ 
mission would hamper them in an up- 
coming negotiation to reopen Anglo- 
Iranian operations. 

¢ For two days the embarrassed 
U.S. Embassy denied that any Amer- 
ican oil man was in Teheran, though 
Jones was living two blocks away. 
¢ Private Mission—Statements under- 
score the unofficial nature of Jones’ 
visit, though he saw President Truman, 
Interior Secretary Chapman, and State 
Dept. officials before lcaving. Some 
U.S. observers joined the Iranians in 
wondering if Cities Service, now a 
wholly U.S. and Canadian operation, 
might be interested in buying Iranian 
crude oil, but was stepping softly to 
avoid diplomatic embroilment or re- 
sentment from U.S. companies that 
have middle East holdings. 

Jones was the first U.S. oil man to 
deal with Mexico after that country’s 
expropriation of forcign-owned oil 
fields. His advice to fellow oil execu- 
tives then was: “Don’t scream for the 
Marines—work out a deal.” 
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ALASKA GETS SET FOR A BOOM AS... 


Alcoa Mushes into the Klondike 


the United States has become a 
fabulous place to sell aluminum, but 
it's no longer a particularly good place 
to make the stuff. That’s whv the 
\luminum Co. of America wants to 
pend $400-million to build a 
smelting plant near Skagway, Alaska. 
\lcoa’s project is called, 
is just as breath-taking from a physical 
tandpoint as it is in terms of markets, 
industrial capacity, and financing. ‘This 
is what Alcoa proposes: dam the Yu- 
kon Gorge at Miles Canyon near 
Whitehorse, Canada. That would raise 
slightly the level of five interconnected 
Canadian wilderness lakes, flooding very 
little land. Then Alcoa would reverse 
part of the discharge of these lakes 
through a 13.5-mi. tunnel under Chil- 
koot Pass, and drop 5,000 second-ft. of 
flow 1,100 ft. through eight 76,000-kw. 
waterwheel generators in an under- 
ground powerplant. 

The power would be transmitted a 
few miles to the smelting plant located 
practically on tidewater and served via 
the inside passage by an expansion of 
Alcoa’s existing steamship line. 
¢ More to Come—Ultimatelv, too, the 
size of the project would be twice as 
great (map, opposite page). When it 
can foresee the market, Alcoa would 


new 


l'aiva, as 
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mi. under the 
mountains and drop the water another 
1,100 ft. to a second 608,000-kw. un- 
derground powerplant. ‘This would dis- 
charge the water into Taiya inlet at 
sea level, rather than into ‘Taiva Valley, 
as the first stage contemplates. And 
another 200,000-ton smelting — plant 
would be erected. This second part 
isn’t counted in the $400-million pro- 
posal Alcoa made last week. 


1. The Hurdles 


Before Alcoa can go ahead, however, 
it will have to clear with four govern- 
ments: two national governments, at 
Washington and Ottawa; a provincial 
government at Victoria, B. C.; and a 
territorial government at Juncau. And 
it’s no simple problem that Alcoa has 
dumped into all these official laps: 

¢ Washington still hasn’t decided 
what to do about further aluminum ex- 
pansion; or, if there is to be more, 
whether it shall be done by existing or 
new producers, or by U.S. or Canadian 
firms. It hasn’t even decided whether 
or how Alaska should be opened up to 
industrial development. 

e Ottawa and Victoria will have 
to decide how much competition thev 


drive a second tunnel 


generate for th own 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
two government itrol all the 
rights on wh Icoa’s ‘laiva 
Alcoa's 


plans for 


want to 
ducer, 
Lhese 
water 
project depends, and Taiya is 
answer to Alcan’s am 

1 deep penetration of t U.S. market 
for ingot 4Tuminum 

About the only interested 
ment which can be a d immedi- 
ately to favor Alcoa’s proposition is that 
of Juneau. For Alaska, ‘1 i would be 
the first significant, yea nonex- 
tractive industry in the territon 

Just when Alcoa will permitted 
to go ahead with the 2( )-ton smelt- 
ing plant is anybody’s gue Alcoa says 
it has Interior Dept. a ince that an 
appropriate bill will be prep red for the 
next session of Congr« 

Defense Production Administration 
officials say that DPA i pared to do 
anything appropriate and feasible to 
get Canadian approval, but that the 
State Dept. will have to g the project 
the real push. Moreover, the project 
doesn’t really dovetail into DPA’s most 
recent proposal for a third round of 
aluminum expansion. This plan called 
for a hike of 150,000 tons a vear, of 
which half would come from Alcan and 
half from new U.S. producers. The 


pro- 
I 


govcrn- 


und 
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Joint Congressional Committee on De- 
fense Production killed the Alcan part 
of the expansion proposal—at least for 
the time being. 

¢ Four-Year Program—Even after all 
the red tape has been snipped, it will 
take four years to build Stage I. But 
expensive and slow as it is, the Taiya 
project will be one-of-a-kind, if it’s 
built. Alcoa’s engineers, who rank next 
to the beavers as old-time North Ameri- 
can dam builders, say flatly that Taiya 
is one of the finest undeveloped hydro- 
clectric sites in the heniohem: And 
since it takes 10 kw.-hr. of electric 
power to smelt 1 Ib. of aluminum, 
power is the key to any such project. 


ll. Old Prospectors 


For Alcoa, Taiva is like a return 
home after years in the desert. I. W. 
Wilson, Alcoa’s president, says he has 
dreamed of Alaskan hvdro for Alcoa for 
45 vears. And Alcoa’s entire 64-year his- 
tory has been one of power pioneering. 
It deserted Pittsburgh's coal-based gen- 
cration to help open Niagara Falls. 
Crowded out of there by other indus- 
trial users, Alcoa pioneered the hydro- 
electric development of the Southeast 
When TVA moved in, Alcoa switched 
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to the federal plants on the Columbia 
River. When that stream became hope- 
lessly oversold, Alcoa located an under- 
sea gas field off the Texas coast, and 
erected the first postwar smelting plant 
there. And when the natural gas boom 
priced aluminum out of the market, 
Alcoa moved inland to Texas’ vast 
lignite deposits. 

But ever since Washington’s ambi- 
tious power planners elbowed it off 
U.S. navigable streams, Alcoa’s search 
for new, large-scale, low-cost power has 
been quietly desperate. So, even though 
Taiya would be vastly more expensive 
than the hydro sites the company de- 
veloped in Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas early in the century, Alcoa figures 
that Taiya would pin down power costs 
and accommodate its expansion for 
years to come. 


lll. First in the Field 


l'aiya is attractive for competitive 
reasons, too. Alcoa now is the only 
aluminum producer in a position to de- 
velop the area. Once it got off the 
ground in its first project, it could 
step up production relatively cheaply 
and quickly as the demand arose. 

Che amount of capacity will become 


increasingly strategic with the years. 
Even with a peaceful future, U.S. alu- 
minum requirements will triple, world 
demand quadruple, within 20 years, 
according to the U.S. Materials Pol- 
icy Commission (BW —Jun.28'52,p160). 
And although Alcoa expects somewhat 
of a dip in demand as mobilization 
tapers off, Wilson says “we're more 
likely to need new capacity than we 
are to find ourselves with excess plant” 
(BW—Feb.9’52,p80). Since Taiya can’t 
produce before mid-1957 at best, it fits 
Alcoa’s projections nicely. 

¢ New Interest—What will Washing- 
ton savy? The epitome of conserva- 
tism, Alcoa almost never talks before 
it knows it can produce. That implies 
that both Washington and Ottawa 
have O.K.’d Taiya. Not so, says Wil- 
son, although Alcoa has thorough evi- 
dence that all government agencies in- 
volved are interested. 

Chat wasn’t the case when Alcoa first 
talked of building Taiva, more than 
four vears ago. At that time, there was 
no defense urgency, and Alcoa was still 
under the cloud of an antitrust suit 
threatening its breakup. 

Today, there’s a certain war urgency 
plus a real market-expansion urgency— 
and Alcoa is free of the antitrust com- 
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plication. Before Korea, when the 
courts held Alcoa to be no monopoly 
(BW—Jan.20’51,p28), it had 51% of 
the U.S. industry’s smelting capacity. 
Today, with a fourth producer in the 
field, it has 39.1%. If no other do- 
mestic producer added capacity, Taiya 
would bring Alcoa up to 52.7% of the 
nation’s capacity. On that basis—partic- 
ularly since one federal judge doubted 
that even 66% of the capacity would 
make Alcoa a monopoly—the company 
feels that Justice Dept. could have no 
complaint about Taiya. 

¢ The Bargain—Finally, Alcoa empha- 
sized that it’s asking no handouts for 
Taiya. It will raise the money privately. 
It seeks no accelerated amortization on 
the power facilities. It would settle for 
a fast write-off on 50% of the other 
facilities, and a commitment that the 
U.S. government will give Alcoa an 
“equitable portion” of any new alumi- 
num stockpile business that arises when 
current procurement contracts expire. 

In turn, Alcoa promised to give the 
U.S. government and domestic non- 
integrated aluminum consumers first 
crack at Taiya output. 

Alcoa does ask a full measure of coop- 
eration by all government agencies in- 
volved in getting to work. Canada will 
have to give some pretty valuable water 
rights. The U.S. will have to legislate 
permission for Alcoa to buy about 20,- 
000 acres of land. That’s because there 
seems to be no way in which the gov- 
ernment can sell more than 160 acres 
at one time to any individual. And 
Alaskans will have to resign themselves 
to one whale of a boom. 


General Tire & Rubber 


“Angels” Small Business 


General Tire & Rubber Co.’s relent- 
less efforts to diversify and expand its 
activities have led the rubber firm into 
a new phase of defense work. This time, 
it’s head of a pool of several small com- 
panies. 

Little more than a month after ac- 
quiring majority control of Crosley 
Motors, Inc. (BW —Jul.26'52,p30), Gen- 
eral Tire comes up as the sponsor of 
little businesses which are out to land 
contracts for aerial cameras, aircraft in- 
struments, and similar electro-mechan- 
ical devices. Within the next month or 
so, General Tire hopes to have 25 con- 
cerns—each with less than 500 em- 
ployees—under its wing in this “mother 
hen” type of holding company (BW— 
Apr 19°52,p106). 

General Tire Production Pool, Inc., 
as the new company is called, already 
has the blessing of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, and Federal Trade Commission. 
Such immunity is necessary to avoid 
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prosecution under the antitrust laws, 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
Walsh-Healy act. 

¢ General Tire’s Role—As sponsor, Gen- 
eral Tire underwrites the pool’s financial 
liability for the acceptance of govern- 
ment contracts, design, development 
and manufacturing engineering, inspec- 
tion, and sales. Under the terms of a 
contract with SDPA, General Tire will 
do none of the manufacturing; produc- 
tion facilities will be provided by the 
small companies. 

e Nonproft Concern—The corporation 
is a nonprofit concern, and there will 
be no distribution of dividends. Mem- 
bers will bid on specific parts of an 


instrument with one firm assembling 
the product, and will benefit from the 
contracts they land. General Tire will 
be allowed a fee for its management 
and technical services 

Activities of the pool will be limited 
to defense contracts. It will cease to exist 
when the immunity granted under the 
Defense Act of 1950 expires. A seven- 
man board of trustees, four of them 
from General Tire, will govern the op- 
eration of the pool. As sponsor, General 
Tire is exempt from small company 
limitations placed on the group by 
SDPA. General Pool is now negotiating 
one contract and expects to land it 
momentarily. 











“BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, p112). 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargoining, BLS will continue 
issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 

Data: U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wages Follow the C-of-L Spiral 


Because the cost-of-living index has 
moved to its all-time high, more than a 
million workers in the automobile in- 
dustry will get a 3¢-an-hour wage in- 
crease in their next paychecks. Be- 
sides the auto workers, maybe 2-million 
more in farm equipment, railroads, 
metal fabricating, and other industries 
which tied pay rates to the price level, 
will get September boosts. 


Notably, it’s th <1 component in 
the index which is fueling it now. The 
new price level in which may af- 
fect a wide range of consumer goods, 
is still to be felt 

The present 
the index started 
government economists 
continue spiraling upward at 
through 1952. 


iscending phase” of 
February, and 
expect it to 
least 
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USS. Stockpile: Now a Price Prop 


@ It has been used twice in two months to stop price 


slides in metals: lead, zinc. 


@ Effect: a new concept of a stockpile not only for stor- 


ing critical materials but for regulating commodity prices. 


@ The metal markets look for 


stabilizing as metal supplies 


Take a few thousand tons of lead, 
add a little zinc, and what do you have? 
If you're the U.S. government, you 
have a new kind of stockpile—one that’s 
also a device to regulate the market 
price of commodities. 

Twice since midyear the govern- 
ment has thrown the weight of its 
stockpiling program into a_ teetering 
market. 

First, in July, it stopped the slide of 
lead from 19¢ a Ib. last February to 
15¢. The price firmed at 16¢ when 
the stockpilers began buying 30,000 
tons of the metal for an “intermediate 
reserve” (BW—Jun.14'52,p32). 

Second, it checked the even faster 
dive of zinc from 194¢ a Ib. last winter 
to 134¢ in early August. Mere an- 
nouncement of intention to step up 
buving for the strategic stockpile was 
enough to steady the price at 14¢ a Ib. 
¢ What Next?—The approach was dif- 
ferent in these two cases, but the effect 
was the same. And the metal markets 
are wondering: “What next?” They 
can see increasing use of the stockpile 
as a market stabilizer as the purely 
strategic needs of the program are 
filled. It throws a new imponderable 
into already delicate markets—and the 
fear is that this will thwart the free 
operation of supply and demand. 

In the case of zinc, the purpose was 

at least nominally to buy for the coun- 
try’s strategic needs in event of war. 
But the 30,000-ton buying of lead was 
under no pretense of being anything 
but a floor under continued production 
—and under price. 
e Action in Lead—Lead was billed as 
a special case. Jess Larson, head of the 
General Services Administration (which 
buvs for the strategic stockpile), said 
that the soft midsummer prices didn’t 
realistically represent the supply-de- 
mand situation, that demand would in- 
crease by vearend. Meanwhile, he said, 
it was essential to prevent any loss of 
production due to the seasonal shrink- 
ing of demand. 

Larson got the O.K. of the Budget 
Bureau to set up a 30,000-ton inter- 
mediate stockpile. If demand picked 
up as anticipated, this would be resold 
to industry; any leftovers at the end 
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more and more price 
up. 


of 1952 would be transferred to the 
strategic stockpile. 

On the strength of the Larson an- 
nouncement, the price of lead went up 
l¢ a lb. It stayed at 16¢ as the gov- 
ernment bought 20,000 tons or so in 
the first five weeks of the trial. But the 
storm of controversy in the metals in- 
dustry prodded one high policymaker 
into saying he regretted having O.K.’d 
the buffer-stock idea. 
¢ And in Zinc—The metals industry 
wasn't mollified when the stockpilers’ 
intercession in zinc took the strategic- 
stockpile form rather than the pro- 
cedure followed in lead. The trade 
scented another price-fixing operation 
by Uncle Sam—to catch votes in min- 
ing states in a presidential year. 

Metals people wouldn’t be so bitter 
if thev weren’t convinced that the gov- 
ernment’s strategic stock of both lead 
and zine is already sufficient for any 
foreseeable war needs. 

They point out that the stockpilers 
didn’t even try to justify the 30,000-ton 
purchase order on lead as a_ prime 
strategic need. And trade sources say 
the government has bought more than 
500,000 tons of slab zinc since World 
War II, which they think just about 
fills the quota for that metal. In any 
event, they say, the strategic stockpile 
will still be gaining zine under pur- 
chasing agreements that put a floor 
under the output of expanded facilities. 
¢ Supply, Demand—The truth is, the 
metals industry says, that supplies of 
both lead and zinc have been increasing 
faster than demand. 

As recently as last fall, industrial 
stocks of lead hit bottom, and the gov- 
ernment authorized release of 30,000 
tons from the hitherto inviolate stra- 
tegic stockpile. Of this, only 17,000 
tons were actually allocated. And, ac- 
cording to the Lead Industries Assn., 
the government later more than _re- 
plenished the stockpile with purchases 
of 100,000 tons of lead without pinch- 
ing civilian users. “For the last several 
months,” the association savs, “every 
consumer in the United States has been 
able to buy all the lead he wants.” 

The improvement in supply was due 
partly to increased domestic output, 


loosen 


perhaps even more to a boost in the 
supply of foreign lead. 

e Zinc’s Feast—Zinc, too, bounced 
from a famine to a feast. At the end 
of July, 1951, producers had only 11,- 

400 tons in stock. But here’s the record 
for 1952: 

Stocks on 
hand 
26,703 
26,551 
26,004 
23,423 
33,144 


(all figures in tons) 

Production Shipments 
78,403 
77,448 
85,575 
85,592 
; 74,076 
June 47,265 63,342 
July 43,353 96,919 

The gain in stocks was attributable 
to the steel shutdown, in two ways: (1) 
curtailed shipments to galvanizing 
plants that were dependent on sheet 
steel supplies, and (2) curtailed ship- 
ments to die casters who supply the 
auto industry, slowed down by steel 
shortages. 
¢ State of the Stockpile--The Muni- 
tions Board report for first-half 1952 
revises the goal of the strategic stockpile 
to $7.75-billion value at current prices. 
Of this total, $3.6-billion worth of 
critical and strategic material was on 
hand June 30, and $1.9-billion addi- 
tional was on order. Twenty-nine out 
of 75 items have cither reached their 
objective or are close to it. 

The report cites quicksilver, 
mony, cadmium, lead, and zinc 
ing much improved in supply. It says 
nickel, copper, and aluminum are still 
tight, but that stockpile buying can 
likely resume by vearend. 
¢ Worldwide Scale—Then may come— 
in the cases of nickel and copper and, 
mavbe, tin—a test of the Paley commis- 
sion (BW-—Jun.28'52,p160) —recom- 
mendation that buffer stocks be set up 
on an international scale. 

The Paley commission would have 
this international stockpile act as a 
residual buyer of commodities when 
demand falls off and prices drop, as a 
residual seller when the market tight; 
ens. Bt stabilizing world commodity 
markets, the commission says, this 
would encourage producers to go ahead 
and turn out what the free world needs. 
But this raises the inevitable question: 
Who is the Solomon who will deter- 
mine the “right” price? 

The philosophy of the commission’s 
proposal will be put on the pan next 
month when two Paley commission 
members join a panel discussion at the 
American Mining Congress in Denver. 
Arthur H. Bunker, president of Climax 
Molybdenum Co., and George R. 
Brown, consulting engineer of Houston, 
Tex., are listed as defenders of the 
price stabilizing idea. 


January 
February 
March 


77,296 
85,028 
$3,011 
83,797 
77,463 


anti- 
as be- 
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Better Color TV 


The industry's committee 
of experts irons the kinks out 
of system already developed 
by RCA. 


Color television, officially in the ice- 
box, is actually keeping quite warm. 

Of course, commercial development 
was curtailed last year by the National 
Production Authority (BW —Oct.27'51, 
p21). But the TV industry has been 
quietly testing and improving an all- 
electronic color system that stands a 
good chance of becoming the com- 
mercial standard. 
¢ Industry-Wide—Last week, the Na- 
tional Television Systems Committec— 
a group of industry experts—released a 
short progress report on the project. It 
wasn’t the answer to the industry’s, or 
to the viewer's, prayers. More develop- 
mental work lies ahead. 

Still W. R. G. Baker, a vice-president 
of General Electric and chairman of 
NTSC, says that the committee hopes 
to complete its tests by early 1953. 
Then, the system will probably be 
turned over to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for an official O.K. 
You may even see some public demon- 
strations. How you'll see it in 
your living room will depend mostly 
on the defense program. 

One big question is where does this 
system put the one (BW —Apr.1’50, 
pl9) of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem? That’s the method originally ap- 
proved by the FCC, and upheld by the 
Supreme Court. Feeling in the trade 
is that the original CBS system has been 
dropped, although no one outside the 
company has heard it hit the floor yet. 
But CBS hasn’t been standing on the 
sidelines. It has also been working 
on the system with the committee. 

When it is ready, commercially, the 
system will have to go through the 
usual approval hearings, sponsored by 
the FCC. But, next time, the system of 
NTSC will probably have smoother 
sailing in the hearings than CBS’ color 
video. Along with its decision on CBS, 
the FCC carefully kept the door open 
for future developments such as that of 
NTSC. 
¢ Fidelity—The system now being used 
by the committce is similar to the one 
developed by RCA, but with a few im- 
portant improvements in color fidelity 
and stability of picture. Most of the 
tests have been Saturday morning trans- 
missions over NBC’s Channel 4, and 
WOR-TV. Besides New York City, a 
few other big-city stations in the East 
have been field tested with the system 

The programs, according to the com- 
mittee, are picked up successfully on 


soon 
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both conventional sets, and experi- 
mental color models. That means that 
if the system ever goes commercial, the 
viewer can either stick to black and 
white, buy a color converter for his old 
set, or buy a new color set. The sys- 
tem would not make existing black and 
white sets obsolete. 


A major drawback with RCA’s origi- 
nal system was that it couldn’t be sent 
over the coaxial cables, because the 
color band was too wide for the cir- 
cuits to handle. The committee has 
ironed this out; says that its color pic- 
tures can be lied by the existing 
networks. 


| 
nan 














_.. Via Transcontinental Skyway 


marked bv 


and 


A light plane isn’t likely to have a 
cabin full of costly navigating instru- 
ments. Generally, the pilot flies by 
sight. This can be a dangerous opera- 
tion if he’s flying over unfamiliar ter- 
ritory. 

With this in mind, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has set up a net- 
work of 24 skyways crisscrossing the 
U.S. These skyways are 40-mile-wide 
routes picked especially to provide 
landing terrain between major cities or 
airfields. When the system is complete, 


all routes will be copiousls 
names of towns, and by 
other symbols painted on rooftops 
Only two of the vays have names. 
One, the Wright Skyway, runs from 
Los Angeles to Washington. The Will 
Rogers Skyway (above) has just got 
its name. It run er Will Rogers’ 
home town—Claremore, Okla. Rogers 
did some active lobbying for an air 
marking system before he was killed in 
a private plane crash in 1935 with 
Wiley Post. . 


arrows 
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When a steel order goes through a mill, customers 
have a big advantage when everyone concerned with 
production decisions is handy and available. Inland’s 
size and location mean that prompt personal attention 
can be given to every customer’s problem as it comes up. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Davenport, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 
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Guard against disastrous fires 


with CONCRETE -i: can’t burn! 


Every day, from coast to coast, headlines like these spell out the 
tragic toll of fire. About every two minutes a home is damaged 
or destroyed by fire. Every eight minutes a store or factory 
burns. Every half hour some farmer’s barn goes up in flames. 


Your own home or your store, factory or farm buildings—even 
your very life—can be quickly wiped out if you gamble on non- 
firesafe construction. Play safe! Protect lives, property and 
possessions by building with concrete. Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete not only is firesafe—it is attractive and durable as 
well. It resists storms, decay, termites, vermin. Its first cost is 
moderate, it costs less to maintain and lasts longer. Result: 
low annual cost. Whatever you plan to build—it’s just good 
business to insist on the economy and protection of concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave nd extend the uses of p and cement 
Chicago 10, Ill ind te th gh t research and engineering field work 
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The Great Lakes are at or near record 
high levels after a summer of abnor- 
mally rising water (BW—May10’52, 
p8+). Lake Michigan, for example, is 
more than a foot higher than it was a 
year ago. Property owners are fearful 
of destruction from fall and winter 
storms, and they are demanding action 
by Canadian and U. S. authorities to 
lower the lake level 
o 

Higher costs of stecl, copper, and alumi- 
num may be added—in full—to cciling 
prices charged by metal processors and 
fabricators, OPS has decided. Mcetal 
users had feared they would be forced 
to absorb part of the increases. How- 
ever, industries which incur higher 
wage costs by following the steel wage 
pattern get no special relief, except an 
OPS promise of faster action on appli- 
cations for higher ceiling 


. 
The McGuire Act (BW—Aug.16’52, 
p41) will be tested in federal district 
court in Miami Vitamin Corp. of 
America is suing the Miller Drug Co., 
a Miami store, for selling Rybutol cap- 
sules for $3.49 a bottle instead of the 
price-fixed minimum of $5.95. 

« 
Helicopter mail service is scheduled to 
start in October in the New York area. 
New York Airways, In BW-—Mar.22 
52,p30) will use 10-place Sikorsky $-55’s 
to fly mail from the postoffice down- 
town to airports. 

e 
Inland Steel Co. is lending its No. 2 
blast furnace at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
to U.S. Steel until the latter completes 
repairs on two of its own furnaces. The 
furnace will turn out 800 tons of pig 
iron daily to feed U. S. Steel’s open 
hearth furnaces at Gary, 10 mi. away. 

. 
A new gas pipeline act the Narrows 
in New York Harbor is still having 
bad luck. The $3-million pipe was in- 
stalled in June; it was to go into service 
this fall. On July 27, it was snagged 
by a ship’s anchor (BW—Aug.9’52,p36). 
Last week, divers decided the damage 
couldn’t be repaired without bringing 
the whole pipeline to tl urface 

. 
NPA announced it will release materials 
by Apr. 1 for theaters, swimming pools, 
and other entertainment structures. It 
will also go ahead with permitting 
apartment house builders to self-certify 
their orders for material 

e 
President Truman named Tighe E. 
Woods, director of rent controls, to 
succeed Ellis G. Amall as director of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 
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Visualize your new plant in an area 
where there’s pleasant, year-round work- 
ing climate... where there’s an adequate 
supply of labor...in a land of expanding 
markets, excellent transportation facilities, 
ample industrial water, raw materials, elec- 
tric power. 


Visualize your plant, too, with the extra 
advantage of economical, dependable nat- 
ural gas service. 


ae 2 : Be 
<a > Get your new plant into this picture of 


the busy, growing Gulf South... where 
agriculture, mineral resources and chem- 
urgic developments are combined in 
proper proportions to meet all your re- 
quirements. 





Perhaps we can help you with more de- 
tails. Write our Industrial Development 
Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 








MA 


Distribution Problems Cast a Shadow 


When business resumes normal peacetime opera- 
tions, its No. 1 problem will be to keep distribution abreast of 


production. 


Commerce Dept. is already blueprinting its ideas of 
how to side-step glut and boom cycles. 


A proposed Office of Distribution—a revised edition 
of NPA's Office of Civilian Requirements—would do for small 


businesses in the distribution and servicing fields what the big 


companies do for themselves. 


The much-talked-of day of “normal 
peacetime operations” keeps getting 
shoved further and further into the 
future (BW—Aug.23'52,p27). And 
when it does come, the problems may 
scem anything but normal. At this 
point, it looks as though the big prob- 
lem of American business will be dis- 
tribution, not production. All the 
productive capacity that has been built 
up in the past couple of years won't 
help a “normal” economy much if the 
market isn’t able to sop up the goods. 

That's the thinking behind _ last 
weck’s proposal to create in the Dept. 
of Commerce a big new Office of Dis- 
tribution, topped off with an under- 
ecretary (BW—Aug.23'52,p64). Com 

believe that their 
is the chief spokesman 
the federal hierarchy, 
sct up to give major atten 
tion to what threatens to be the criti- 
the defense program 


bureaucrats 
ck partment, 


micrce¢ 


for business in 


hould be 


cal area once 
tarts to let up 
¢ Commerce Baby—The proposal came 
n the form of a report to the National 
Distribution Council, an advisory group 
to Secretary Charles Sawver, from a 
ouncil committee The committee— 
ind the council—are headed by Arthur 
Hf. Motley, publisher of Parade maga- 
1 Hl. B. McCoy, director of the 

ent Office of Industry & Commerce 
issistant administrator of Na- 
Production Authority, worked 
the committee. McCoy is a 
likely candidate for the top spot in any 
such shop, if it is created 
¢ Opening Wedge—lop 
Commerce had 
this in mind for vears. But there’s an 
up which gives them 
what they think is the opening wedge 
for the idea 

That's the return of National Pro 
duction Authority to the control of 


id an 
tional 
with 


officials at 


have something like 


event coming 
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the Dept. of Commerce. NPA started 
out in Commerce and is still there for 
housekeeping purposes. But NPA 
policy is set by the director of both 
NPA and the Defense Production Ad 
ministration, Henry Fowler. 

NPA itself grew up around the half 
dozen or so bureaucrats who made up 
the Marketing Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
And around this nucleus was built up 
NPA’s Office of Civilian Requirements 
At one time OCR had about 110 
people; it still has a staff of 65. 

Commerce officials hope to use those 
65 as a nucleus, in turn, for a much 
bigger office of distribution within the 
department 
¢No Duplication—Judging by the 
names of bureaus, the average citizen 
might think the government pretty well 
covered the distribution field already. 
Phat’s why backers of the new proposal 
point out carefully that this would not 
be one more bureau in a bureaucracy; 
it would be an old bureau, reorganized 
and enlarged to do a better job. 

There’s an additional argument. 
Down through the vears, the Dept. of 
Commerce has never been strong on 
the distribution wholesaling, re 
tailing, advertising, all that involves 
the movement of goods to the ultimate 
customer. Its big operations have been 
in such agencies as the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Civil Aero 
nautics Board and Civil Acronautics 
Commission, the Inland Waterwavs, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

By and large, its normal peacetime 
role of “promoting commerce and 
industrv”” has been in the hands of the 
Office of Foreign & Domestic Com 
merce; this in turn has been made up 
of divisions devoted mainly to manu 
facturing industries. The Marketing 


side 


Division has always been too small to 
cut any real swath, either in Washing- 
ton or in the distribution field. 

e Research Job—McCoy and the Dis- 
tribution Council staff have come up 
with a number of ideas as to just how 
their new baby would function. 

First on the schedule is to give it the 
job of reprocessing many of the thous- 
ands of statistics and studies already 
available—census information, for ex- 
ample—and tailoring them to the par- 
ticular uses of wholesalers and retailers. 

Another project would be studies 
similar to those n being done by 
the Dept. of Agriculture with funds 
voted by Congress under the Research 
& Marketing Act. Agriculture’s research 

amounting to about $5-million per 
vear in the past couple of years—aims 
it finding out wh ind what the 
costs of distributio re between the 
farmer and the consumer, and at spe- 
cific projects by engineers and econo- 
mists to trv to cut costs. Com- 
merce people woul in much the 
same study t st of distri 
buting appliance r any other 
consumer product 
e Updating Data—Another 
would be to colle 
data on pt 
and sales of a \ 

a much more cu 
available he bu 
quent reports f 
tifically 
lar trades or indust lved 
figures might provi 
the ebb and flow of 
might, in fact, hel 
nomena as the cu t les of 
and boom in the text 1 

Officials admit th is Wor 
the kind of thing wl the big manu- 
facturers and distril the General 
Electrics and the M n, and do, 
do for themselves. | m¢ 
the trade association 
Retail Drv Goods A do the 

They believe, he that the new 
bureau could do a ible job for the 
thousands of the 
distribution and s¢ fields. They 
figure that even a ll government 
expenditure would rthwhik 
e In the Offing—It bet that 
nothing more will h n till after the 
first of the vear 

Any really big re 
p:obably require an 
But a Secretarv of Con 
the idea could get the t 
just by 


way, to 


project 
publish busi 
inventories, 
f goods on 
nan 1s 


ness 
now 
but 


cien- 
sclected the particu- 
Such 
into 
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is National 
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In New York—Tue Warvorr-Astoria 
Tue Praza anno THe Roosevert 

Jn Chicago—Tue Conran Hitton 

ano THe Parmer House 

In Wasbington, D. C.—THe Mayrtower 
In Los Angeles—Tue Town Houses 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

In Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton Bittmore 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hitton Horer 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tre Carise Hitton 

In.San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ArrowHeap Sprincs 

In Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacio Hitton 





AS FAMOUS AS THE LOOP. ..in Chicago 


Located near the bustling heart of Chicago, the Palmer House has 
become as much a symbol of hospitality as the famed Loop itself. 
Its tradition for excellent food, fine accommodations and gracious 
living has become synonymous with the Palmer House—a name that 
has stood for the finest since 1871. This distinguished hotel in the 
heart of the Loop is also the home of the magnificent Empire Room. 


goer <xKEE rN 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON «+ CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 








Will You Be Ready to "TURN ON THE HEAT" 
FOR NEXT WINTER’S PRODUCTION ? 


It's High Time to Investigate 


Now’s the time to make sure 
that warehouse, that shop, that mill 


or that production line is going 
to be WARM next Winter, and 
not a constant source of absenteeism 
and loss of profits! And it’s relatively inexpensive 
when you use “Buffalo” Heaters. They’re very simple 
to install. Complete selection of the types and sizes you need 
— for instance, the efficient ‘‘Buffalo’”’ Lowboys shown above. 
Easily installed, they 
take up no floor space. 


UNIT 
HEATERS 


ABUNDANT FRESH, 
WARM AIR! 


At left, a “Buffalo” Highboy 
Heater with fresh air intake 
through a side wall is doing a 
thorough heating and ventilating 
job. Efficient “Buffalo” mixed- 
flow fans and Aerofin coils 
assure economical, positive heat 
distribution with minimum steam 
pressure. Why not look into 
this low-cost “Buffalo” heating 
NOW? Just write for Bulletin 
3704-A. 


7" 


(c ) FIRST FOR FANS 
E COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


oft ) 
BUFFALO ; 
, ( 
is8 BROADWAY — 
\ 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


ele) tl. Te: 
EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 


PRESSURE BLOWING 


VENTILATING AIR LEANIN AiR TEMPERING 
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General Electric’s answer to the prob 
lem of policing f trade (BW—Aug 
16°52,p41) is to t 1 fair trade se 

tion in its sn pliance division 
Section manager W. J. Pfeil will hir 
shoppers, make of stores, and 
watch dealer advertising to see that 
dealers are toeing t price line. 

* 

Candy goes with tobacco, according to 
a survey by Nati Assn. of Tobace: 
Distributors. In America’s sweet 
tooth accounted billion in re- 
tail sales, of whi was through 
independent food stor But at the 
wholesale level, t ggest seller was 
the tobacco dist group, whicl 
handled 46.2 t indy volume 


Manmade fibers t big jump in the 
carpet busines the first half of 
1952. For the 1, Carpet Insti 
tute reports, 2 the floor cover 
ings produced ven from co 
binations of wor irpet acetate 
rayon. For the first half of °52, this 
group’s share h 1 to 40.3 

* 
Kentucky Bred, | 
straight whisk« | soon have a 
blend companion named Kentuck 
Bred. It will ret t the same price 
as the bourbon—$4.44 fifth in Ne 
York. 


\ 


. 
International Shoe Co. of St. Louis 
last week reache« r into the east 
em market—and int itrol of its retail 
outlets (BW —Jul.7 116). Winthrop 
Shoe Co., a div f International, 
opened its first st New York City 
Store owners PI d Matthew van 
Kuller got finar elp from Inter 
national’s Shoent to set up their 
shop. 

= 
Ww. R. Grace & Co., 
trading concern kering for con 
trol of Foster & |} r of San Fran 


outdoor adver 
h 


international 


cisco, one of the 
tising compani ce already 
an option on 7 f the common 
stock, but must ble to buy 95 

by Oct. 10 if the to go through 


Carpet prices, |i 1 the doldrums 
have _ started Bigelow-Sanford 
raised prices about on some of 
its lines. Artloom l-wool rugs moved 
up 2% to 6%; tton rugs, 14% 
Increased labor 
the reasons, both 

* 
4 $5-million shopping center is on the 
boards for Philadelphia. It will be 
jointly owned and operated bv Lit Bros 
department store and Food Fair, Inc.; 
both companies will have stores there 


iaterials costs are 
ipanies said. 
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Kach of these can cause an allergy 


FEW GRAINS of ragweed pollen, for exam- 
A ple, may cause “hay fever’’—a disorder 
that affects more than 4 million Americans. 


In addition, millions of other people in 
our country have asthma, sneezing spells, 
digestive upsets, or skin rashes because tney 
are allergic to a wide variety of seemingly 
harmless things. 

Allergy isa sensitivity tocertain substances 
which cause no trouble for most people. 
While allergies are seldom, if ever, fatal, 
they can cause great discomfort. Moreover, 
if allowed to go untreated, they may under- 
mine good health. This is particularly true 
of asthma. 

Medical science has developed increas- 
ingly effective ways to control allergies. For 
example, inoculations against “hay fever” 


help many people to avoid this seasonal ail- 
i 


ment entirely, or make it much milder. 


Treatments for this condition are most 
beneficial, however, when taken well in ad- 
vance of the pollen season. In fact, at least 
85 percent of the patientsare relieved through 
early treatment, but only 40 percent are 
helped when inoculations are delayed. 


Relief from allergies due to obscure causes 
generally requires much “detective work.” 
This is why the doctor asks detailed ques- 
tions about when, where, and under what 
circumstances the condition occurs. Such 
questions give him clues to the identity of 
the offending substances. They also help him 
to determine if other factors—such as emo- 
tional upsets—may be involved. 


Once he has found what causes the aller- 
gic reaction—through the history of the case 
supplemented by diagnostic skin tests—ap- 
propriate treatment can be started. These 
tests may be made by applying certain sub- 


stances to the skin either directly or through 
a small scratch, or the substances may be in- 
jected directly into the outer layer of the skin. 


The treatment for an allergy may be sim- 
ple. If, for instance, a patient's sensitivity is 
caused by feathers, relief may be had by 
substituting a pillow made of rubber or 
other materials. Sometimes, however, treat- 
ment may be prolonged, especially if an al- 
lergy is caused by a sensitivity to many dif- 
ferent things. 

There is no “sure cure” for any type of 
allergy, but prompt and proper treatment 
may lead to its control. So, if you are 
bothered by an allergic condition, even a 
minor one, consult your doctor. He, or a 
recommended specialist, may help you avoid 
further reactions through treatment that ef- 
fectively relieves three out of four cases, 


Please mail me a free copy of 
your booklet, 952S, “Allergic 
to What?” 

















DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS. 


CHECKOUT COUNTER labels this Woolworth store in New York as an 


experiment in supermarket selling. 


/ No order too big! 
Ly / If you need a giant 


who knows his job... 





We offer you the 
skilled craftsmen 
and plant 
facilities necessary 
to assure uniform 
quality work 
delivered 

when it is promised. 


© Printers 

° Photo engravers 

© Lithographers 

° Map makers 

© Label manufacturers 

° Binders ‘ 

* Electrotypers - - ‘ en * sage 3 

traditional supermarket help themselves, spee 

eon named BASKETS— Saw SHOPPERS wo openticns, os: . . 
‘ublication printers 

¢ Envelope 


— Woolworth Tries Self-Service 
A WRITE 


” Self-service elbowed its way into one If it works, W rth will convert 
Yj 4 Cc G | L L of the nation’s biggest retail chains last other stores (it | ne 1.960 in all 
week. F. W. Woolworth Co.’s Stuy- to supermarket m indising 
COMPANY vesant ‘Town shop, New York City, is + Help Yourself—1 company picked 
the guinea pig for the big variety store’s the Stuyvesant | utlet because it’s 
pndbescctaningeng expernment Phough other variety stores all on one floor, f mall, and hencc 
RRRENEETS. have tried self-service (BW—Jul.26’52, relatively easy to vert and study. It 
MINNESOTA p38)—in fact, they really pioneered the has all the traditi upermarket ear 
Tel. Lincoln 4741 idea—this is Woolworth’s first trv at it. marks—baskets in ch the shopper 


ee ae 
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Humanity’s challenge to chemical research— 


\ Health 


\ 


Your home not only cooled but also 
swept of bugs and germs by health- 
and-air conditioning! What a joy to 
live in... 


# 


and what a boon to all 
mankind, when homes like that 


become reality! 


Surely, here is a worthy challenge to 
chemical research. And it may well 
be that when this problem is solved, 
Pennsalt Chemicals will have con- 
tributed to the answer. Among its 
many chemical products are germ- 


killing compounds, as well as up-to- 
the-minute insecticides for the home. 
Since 1850, Pennsalt has developed 
many chemical answers to problems 
that once stymied someone... not 
only in the field of public health, but 
also in industry, agriculture, and 
in the home. 


Pennsalt Chemical 
answers may help solve some problem 
of yours. Or perhaps Pennsalt’s 
research team can work with you to 


One of these 





Air conditioning at your fingertips 


tailor-make a special answer. We 
invite you to write us. Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


A NEW PRODUCT 
FOR NEW 
DESIGNS 


Allwood is the 
new hardboard of 
sustained quality 
and strength 
which offers new 
applications and 
use possibilities to 
men in design en- 
gineering. All- 
wood’s ready 
workability, ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability 
may well be the 
answer to your 
design or manu- 
facturing prob- 
lems. 


Simpson Logging 
Company of Seattle, 
Washington, are ex- 
clusive national 
sales agents for All- 
wood. 


Allwood can be 4 

bent, die cut, 7% 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, 
shaped, routed, 
planed, sawed, 
nailed, glued, 
and processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or the 
job demands, 


OREGON LUMBER 
COMPANY BAKER, OREGON 


Send for FREE booklet 
The Allwood Story 


*Tradée mark of Oregon Lumber Company 
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can put her purchases, open displays, 
and four wrapping and checkout lanes 
(pictures, page 42). 

There are salesgirls around to help 
with some departments—the yard goods 
section, for one. But mainly it’s a help- 
yourself operation. The old counters, 
with salesgirls behind them or inside 
them, have given way to long tables, 
packed high with display goods. Re- 
serve stocks are in bins under the 
counters. 
¢ Balance Sheet—The chief gain, 
Woolworth expects, will come se 
speeded-up service. It doesn’t expect 
that it will make any savings on labor 
costs. It won't lay off any salesgirls. 

This bears out the experience of 
other variety stores which have tried 
self-service. And it’s the big ques- 
tion among others who have debated 
whether to climb aboard the supermar- 
ket train: Is the changeover worth 
while, when you can’t substantially de- 
crease your payroll? 
¢ Pilferage—One reason for this, of 
course, is the problem that heckles any 
tvpe of supermarket: pilferage. Loss 
from pilferage, says Dr. Paul Nystrom, 
of Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
has sometimes run into figures as high 


as the store’s net profits. But he feels 
that it’s no tougher a problem for the 
variety store than for others. Super- 
market operators report that the items 
most people seem to be tempted by are 
nylon stockings, cigarettes, and small 
food packages, such as powdered coffee. 
Maintaining a relatively sizable sales 
force is one safety factor to cut this 
loss. The clerks who used to be pent 
up in their counter cubbyboles are in 
the aisles now. From this vantage point, 
they can keep an eye on the merchan- 
dise—perhaps an even sharper eye than 
they could in the days when they were 
busy making sale 
¢ Packaging—There’s another reason 
why setting up self-service doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean lower costs. Self-service 
presupposes packaging. And _ variety 
stores traditionally dump a lot of their 
small items—from hardware to hairpins 
—into bins, sell them loose. Self-service 
changes that. At Stuyvesant Town’s 
Woolworth, many of these loose items 
have to be packaged now. Thus, small 
in neat transparent 
ill stamped on 


screws now come 
tubes, with their prices 
them. 

This, of course, 


of operating. 


idds to the expense 


How to Smoke Out the Winner 


[he scrious smoker, guilt-ridden at 
the moncy he sinks into cigarettes each 
week, can relax for a while. His smoking 
may scrve a purpose—to get his man 
elected. Rum & Maple Tobacco Corp., 
New York, is distributing “Presidential” 
cigarettes, in packages featuring Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson. The cigarette it- 
self is a brand new blend made by 
Tobacco Blending Corp. It sells for 22¢ 


plus taxes throug t the country. 
Rum & Maple is quick t 
that it has not on] good sales gim 
mick but a pulse taker that Dr. Gallup 
might envy. It ut out 
bulletins to tell the for each candi- 
date. Results of th t two wecks of 
sales: With 20-mill packs sold, the 
score favored Eisen r bv a 
50.2%, against St son's 49.8%). 


point out 


weekly 


nose 
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How to take money 
out of COAL HOLES 


Coal is buried money—hidden un- 
der fifty million years’ accumula- 
tion of earth. 

Machines get the money out. 
International’s big red TD-24 
crawler tractor, for example, 
makes strip mining possible and 
profitable where it never was be- 
fore. 

“Big Red’’—the TD-24—builds 
new roads to mountainside mines, 
scrapes and hauls cover-dirt from 
over the veins, cleans up around 
the power shovels. 

Sometimes special equipment 
like the huge auger you see here 
can get coal out faster and cheaper 
than any other method. “Big 
Red” uses its tremendous power 
and sensitive steering to jockey 
the auger into position quickly. 

In mining, in roadbuilding, in 
logging—in outdoor industry from {1 
coast to coast—wherever you see 
big red crawlers with the IH trade- 
mark, you know a good job of 
work is being done. 





re . 
be ypige aliierap somata 
Stir? 5 en > ed 


330 tons of coal per shift are produced for Compass Coal Company, 
Philippi, West Virginia, with the help of this giant auger. The big red 
crawler tractor pushing it into place is an International TD-24—fastest 
and most powerful crawler on the market today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL power rnar pays HARVESTER 


Industrial Power . . . McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 
«+ Refrigerators and Freezers 








teeters 


Cutting a 30-Hour Job to 214 Hours 


m a punched 
commands, in 


An Air Force plane now in produc- 
tion has a landing gear strut that takes 
about 30 hr. to machine by manual 
methods. The piece has to be clamped 
into its machine, unclamped and shifted 
eight times during the machining proc- 
ess—nine setups in all. This takes 27 
hr. Actual machining time is 2 hr. 49 
min. 

With the machine pictured above, 
the same strut can be made in less than 
24 hr. The entire operation, from the 
time the “start” switch is thrown until 
the finished product gets carted away, 
is automatic. It’s controlled bv clec- 
tronic instructions fed through a 
punched tape. The tape for this par- 
ticular strut takes 16 hr. to prepare—but 
it need be made only once and then 
can be used over and over again. Setup 
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there are only two 
Machining time is 


time for cach strut 
setups) is 2 hr. 
24 min 

Equally significant is the accuracy of 
the device. It’s limited only by the ac- 
curacy of the machine tool itself. The 
tool will do exactly what the punched 
tape tells it to; there’s no opportunity 
for the fallible human hand to enter 
and botch things up 
¢ Basic Idea—This futuristic machine 
has been developed by research engi- 
Servomechanisms Labora- 
tory of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Last week, at Cambridge, 
Mass., they put it through its paces and 
told spectators how it worked 

The machine is numerically con- 
trolled; that is, it receives its instruc 
tions in the form of electrical pulses 


neers at the 


representing 
tape. These 


turn, are derived d 


tions of the part t« 


Previous auton 
machinery has be 
Instead of get 
from mathematical 
them from a model 


type. 


machined, or by 


from a working dra 
with an electric eve 


system is that the 
no more accurat 


drawing from whi 


these models and 


made by hand—with 


error 


numt 
num 


f the 


ting 


from specihca- 
nachined 
ily controlled 
analogue 
its instructions 
cihcations, it got 
f the part to be 
g measurements 
y that it scanned 
Trouble with this 
hed part can be 
n the model or 

is copied, and 
vings have to be 


onsequent human 


e Making the Tape—The operator of 


MIT’s 


numericalls 


mtrolled milling 
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He's on his way to prove a miracle... 


When Johnny’s mother sends him to the corner grocery 
for a loaf of bread, he brings it back and nobody thinks 
anything about it. But this is the United States, where 
miracles often go unnoticed because we've enjoyed them 
so long. In some countries, people still stand in lines 
before food shops. In others, people go hungry or starve. 

The abundance of the United States is the miracle of our 
ingenuity and enterprise . . . people working together for 
individual and mutual benefit. We produce more and we 
distribute more. We make all things available to all our 
people. We can do this because the privilege of free 


enterprise gives us the incentive to work and produce and 





profit. Free enterprise creates the abundant life in the 
United States. . . itis so much a part of the American Way 
of Life that anything which attempts to change or destroy 
it, attempts to steal our happiness. 


“Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation (transportation), the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free 
to individual enterprise.”” — Thomas Jefferson 


aud Westetd ola 
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TRANE AIR 


Eee ae ee Se ee Oe 


CONDITIONING 


SERVES EVERYWHERE 


Glen McCarthy's Shamrock at Houston, Texas, has 1100 guest rooms, 275 apartments, 
is a masterpiece of planning. Air conditioning equipment made by TRANE counter- 
acts Houston’s intemperate humidity, keeps guests supremely comfortable. 


1) lit-e conditions air 


eeeto cool the Shamrock Hotel 


or help service the Milwauvkee’s Hiawatha 


When problems of temperature 
make living difficult or affect plant or 
worker efficiency, progressive man- 
agement calls upon TRANE’s product 
know-how. TRANE heating equipment 
serves a thousand comfort needs, and 
its air conditioning installations cre- 
ate the essential climates of business 
and industry all over America. 

TRANE’S great range of products 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U. S. They will 
gladly work with you or with your 
consultants. Meanwhile, we’ll be 
happy to send you our Bulletin 2174, 
which details these and other TRANE 
solutions to temperature problems. 
Write us for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


_ — sie 


Because conventional facilities were inadequate for the Milwaukee Road’s great 
diesels, the Company built what is probably one of the best ventilated diesel houses 
in the country—with a major heating and ventilating assist from TRANE equipment. 
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“... tape preparation is the 
time-consuming part of the 


operation 


MILLING MACHINE starts on p. 46 


m a fully dimen- 
part to be ma- 


machine has bef 
sioned sketch of 
chined. Given tl 
raw stock to be t, tool size, and 
optimum feed cutting speed, 
the operator « tes the path the 
cutting tool should follow and at what 
speed. The figur lone on an office- 
type computer 

The operate t resolves the com- 
puted path int three components 
parallel to each of t three directions 
of motion of tl nilling machine 
vertical, horizont ind longitudinal. 
He then indicat three directional 
and time comp 
mined order on 


imensions of the 


its in a_predeter- 
t punch tape Che 
completed tap¢ yrogram”™” which, 
when followed by the machine, will 
produce an exact yroduction of the 
part the design gineer had in mind 
when he made | ketch. 
e Pro and Con—! preparation, or 
~ programming t time-consunnng 
part of the operat nd the one part 
that demands ex nce and skill. In 
one operation, f tance, a sample 
shape required five minutes of 
machining tin MIT’s 
but it took fou hours to program. 
Once prog! however, a tape 
can be used ove | over again, rapidly 
amortizing the 1al investment of 
time. ‘Tape stored away for 
future use, tor likely that com- 
panies using su imerical control 
unit would bu library of these 
tapes from wl to draw whenever 
the need arose 
e Components ire two major 
assemblies in MIT system—the 
machine and the director. The ma 
chine is a stan ?8-in. Cincinnati 
Hydro-Tel with touring equipment 
removed and hine-dri servo 
mechanisms r | with servos of 
different design. ‘J e s s act in 
response to sig! om the director 
to move vario1 of the tool—the 
table, cross slid yindle head 

The director high panel 
flashing light king relays, 
whirling wheel 
tions: a data-i 
terpreting syst 
decoding | ser 
tire assembh 
tron tubes and 5 

The data-i1 t ( read the 
t instructions in 
1d sends them on 
data-interpreting 
describing cach 
divided out into 


device— 


punched tapc 
two rela¥ regist 
to the next pane 
system. Here 
machine motion 
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’wray back then... he kept em rolling ! 


N EVERY AGE, a few men have that 
I pricele gift—-an ear, that is 
especially sensitive to the knock of 
opportunity. 

There were quite a few who heard it 
in the rumble of the early motor trucks. 
Some, like the founders of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company, turned their 
talents to the trucks themselves, pro- 
viding the engineering skills it took 
to make motor transport a reality. 

Others saw that trucks meant busi- 
ness; recognized in them an important 
fuel market. They founded another 
industry. America’s first filling station 
was established in St. Louis about 1905 
to take care of truck business. Similar 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


stations, like the one pictured above, 
soon appeared in growing numbers 
across the country. Just as the gas sta- 
tions multiplied along the busiest truck 
routes, so the growth of their industry 
paralleled the expansion of trucking. 

A vital link in this chain of progress, 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
has helped in no small measure to 
bring the trucking industry to its 


present high level of development. 
From its earliest beginnings, the motor 
truck has drawn heavily on the engi 
neering resources and production know 
how of Timken-Detroit. That is why 
the products of this foremost engineer 
ing-manufacturing 
standard equipment on the finest of 
today’s motor trucks. 


Tater pease 


organization § are 





PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. + OSHKOSH, WIS. « UTICA, 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





N.Y. + ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. + NEW CASTLE, PA. 


How many KINDS of hose 


in a chemical formula ? 


If you analyze any commercial chemical formula, you won't find hose 
mentioned. But the fact is that chemical processors are among the biggest 


users of hose. As the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—can tell you, 





many different solutions are carried through hose in these plants, including 


materials that are corrosive, abrasive, blistering hot or jelly cold. 





That’s why chemical plants use a dozen or more kinds of hose—not just 
ordinary rubber hose, but specially designed conductors, each developed 
by the G.T.M. to perform a special function. Some of these hard-working 
tubes are built with special rubbers that resist various acids—others handle 
oils and greases that ruin ordinary constructions in short order. They are 
reinforced with cotton, rayon, steel, even with spun fibers 

of glass — often armored with outside steel wire and fire- 


resistant asbestos. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER F 


@)-Specified 


TYPICAL HOSE FOR THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 





The kind of work the hose must do—the wear and abuse 
it will meet—the way workers will handle the hose—all these 
are but some of the considerations entering into hose specifi- 


Acid Conducting Hose — withstands up Welding Hose — re 


cation. So it pays to consult the man who knows hose best 


—the G.T. M.—when you're handling a hose-buying problem. 
He knows each of the 800-plus types of hose made hy 
Goodyear, and can select the one combination of materials 
and construction that will assure you of the lowest cost in 


the long run. 


Wherever you use hose —to carry anything from 
powdered coal to molasses in January, ask the G.T. M. for 
his advice in selecting the hose that’s right for your needs— 
the one that is built to do the job with greater dependability 
and on-the-job economy. You can reach him by writing 
Goodyear, Mechanical Goods Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


to 100% halogen and tannic acids 
Acid Suction and Discharge Hose—for 
siphoning, suction and discharge 
systems 
Air, Hose 
agitation, tank testing, etc. 


various types for solution 

Fire Hose engine and chemical cart 
hoses 

Boiler Tube Cleaning Hoses—air, steam 
or woter 


Oil Hose — unloading tank cars 


LOOK FOR YOUR GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR in the yellow 
pages of your Telephone Directory under 
Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.’ He 
handles Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded Goods 
Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber-Covered Rolls 
built to the world’s highest standard of quality 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


nance work 
Steam Hose—for wa 
work 
Suction and Disch 
unloading tanke 
Water Hose — pipin 
needed 
Diversipipe — corrosi« 
of rubber 
ORTAC Hose—an 
which handles s 
and petroleum p 
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R « M “Electric Slide Rule’ predicts 


motor performance—in 20 minutes flat! 








CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD... 


There's an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


Integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


Fractionals — 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 

Motor Parts— 

for built-in 
a, applications 


th antec 
sa ee 








Important news for the executive with mofors in his product 


The equipment you see above is a unique 
development in the electrical field! It’s actu- 
ally an “electrical slide rule’’-—conceived 
and built by Robbins & Myers to solve your 
motor design problems quickly, accurately, 
r example, a business machine manu- 
facturer needed a motor with a lot of power 
ina small package. Designing a motor and 
testing it might have taken several weeks- 
and then the designer couldn't have been 
sure he had the best motor for the job. That's 
where we put the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” to work 
Without going into complicated details, 
here’s what the R & M “Electrical Slide 
Rule” does. By setting up electrical equiv- 


alents to the conditions under which the 


motor must operate roduct, R & M 
enuineers are adic ite one or 1 
hundred different possibilities 
Result? The 
best motor for the jc ound quickly! 
In short, th R & M Electrical 
Slide Rule, the exa fo 


be worked out ) Irom among 


simply by turning 


your job can 


many different ty} 

swer may be cithe i ‘ 
designed R & M mo otor parts. But 
in either case wate answer 


quickly—with no o 


For Helpful Information 
Write today, expla g your problem, to 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio. 


ROBBING <« MYERS, ine. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORI 


ONTARIO 
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. . « it will do some jobs 
no other machine has been 
able todo...” 


MILLING MACHINE starts on p. 46 


electrical command pulses that are 
then fed to the three decoding servo- 
mechanisms. The servos, one for each 
machine motion, convert pulse-coded 
instructions into shaft rotations which 
are passed on to the drive servo- 
mechanisms on the machine. 

¢ Possibilities—For the sake of con- 
venience, MIT has set up the director 
right next to the milling machine. 
This isn’t necessary; it’s probably even 
impractical in a working shop. The 
director could be in a room remote 
from the machine. It could, in fact, be 
set up to operate a machine tool in 
Los Angeles from a control point in 
New York. 

Nor is the director limited to the 
control of one machine. One director 
could be used to control the operation 
of a dozen machines, if necessary. 

This kind of numerical control isn’t 
restricted to operation of a milling ma- 
chine. It could be used to control any 
type of machine tool. MIT chose the 
milling machine for demonstration pur- 
poses because it is the most flexible 
of machine tools, can tum out the 
greatest variety of products. 

Further, the device isn’t limited to 
the control of machine tools. The engi- 
neers who have developed it see in 
it the basis for automatic control of 
any production process where the end 
product varies from day to day. An 
apt application might be in a chemical 
plant that makes a variety of bases 
for different paint companies. After a 
short run for company A, the plant 
could insert a new tape, automatically 
altering the formula for a new run to 
meet the specifications of company B. 

The machine tool application came 
first, however, because that’s where 
the demand is now. Air Force’s Ma- 
teriel Command ordered development 
of the controlled machine about three 
years ago as a means of relieving the 
bottleneck in machine tooling of air- 
craft parts. 
¢ The Impossible—Not only will the 
MIT machine do most jobs faster than 
any conventional tool; it will do some 
jobs no other machine has been able 
to do at all. An example of one of 
these is a section of a radar part that 
the Servomechanisms Lab machined 
for the Air Force’s Cambridge Research 
Center. This shape is a dome 15.960 
in. in diameter and 4.755 in. high, with 
a mathematically defined surface con- 
tour that has to be accurate to within 
plus .001 in. and minus .000 in. No 
manual operator using cut-and-try meth- 
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ods could possibly machine this shape 
to specified accuracy. But the numeri- 
cally controlled machine could, since 
its instructions, all punched out on a 
130-in. tape, came straight from the 
mathematical formula that defined the 
shape. 

¢ Limits—MIT engineers are careful 
to point out, however, that their ma- 
chine is not intended to do all things 
for all men. If hundreds of thousands 
of copies of a single part are needed, 
it’s probably cheaper to buy a machine 
that’s specially designed to produce 
that part. Or, if it’s a one-of-a-kind 
proposition, it’s usually better to turn 
the part out by hand. 

But in that intermediate stage—where 
more copies are needed than can be 
economically turned out by hand, but 
not enough are needed to justify build- 
ing a special-purpose machine—the 
numerically controlled machine makes 
sound economic sense. 
¢ Cost—The control equipment is ex- 
pensive, to be sure. It’s hard to say 
exactly how much a unit would cost, 
but MIT engineers estimate that it 
would run somewhere between one half 
the cost and the full cost of the machine 
tool it would be used to control. That 
is, if the tool cost $100,000, the con- 
trol equipment would cost between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 

To justify such an investment, a 
manufacturer would have to keep the 
control unit operating almost con- 
tinually. This pretty much limits the 
use of the equipment to very large 
manufacturers or to large contract ma- 
chine shops. 

It’s conceivable that the development 
of this machine will be a factor in tak- 
ing machining operations out of the 
assembly plant—that manufacturers will 
find it more economical to farm out 
their machining jobs to large jobbers 
with numerically controlled machinery 
than to carry the heavy investment 
themselves. 

There may be an advantage to the 
manufacturer in this. The finished part 
he gets back from the machine shop 
will be an exact reproduction of his 
specification—not an approximation of 
it. Rejects should be few and far be- 
tween. 

e Labor Question—So far, there has 
been no kick from labor, which might 
conceivably see MIT’s device as the 
seed of widespread technological un- 
employment. The project enginecrs, 
anticipating a possible gripe of this 
sort, say that the machine won’t replace 
workers; where it leaves some out in 
the cold, it will create a need for others. 

There must always be someone on 
hand to tend the machine, and watch 
for broken tools and mechanical fail- 
ures. The device also requires a man 
to work out the tape programs, and a 
maintenance electrician. 





caw be gaved 


From a simple job of reglazing or repaint- 
ing to @ major repair of badly warped or 
bowed sash, Tremco methods substantially 
cut maintenance costs. 


TREMCO MEN “KNOW-HOW” 
makes possible 

effective results 

at substantial sav- 

ings. Tremco Man 

J.L. Fahey expertly 

planned this low- 

cost sash saving 

job for Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 
Newark, N. J. A trained Tremco Man 
like him is located near you. 


Costly to replace rusted and bowed steel 
sash was saved by welding in new members. 
Warped ventilators were tightly fitted, 
using Tremco’s low cost methods. Complete 
re-setting of glass was avoided by Tremco 
“needle glazing”. Painting with Tremco anti- 
rust compounds stopped further deteriora- 
tion. Result: Weather-tight windows and 
improved appearance at a substantial 
savings. There is no obligation for Tremco 
Man inspection and advice. The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
or The Tremco Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


TREINCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILOING MAINTENANCE 


UM-1021 
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Motor Repair Shop Owner 
Puts Complete Confidence in 
KLIXON Protectors 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.: Sol Chernoff, President 
of Motors & Armatures, Inc., speaks from many 
years experience when he praises the burnout pro- 
tection KLIXON Protectors give. 

“We specialize in air conditioning and refrigeration 
motors, particularly rewinding hermetic stators. We 
know it to be a fact that Klixon’s always work. We 
have complete confidence that Klixon Protectors do 
the job they are supposed to. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 

burners, washing machines, 

etc., they keep motors work- 

ing by preventing burnouts. 

If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 

duced service calls and mini- 

mized repairs and replace- 

a, it will pay you well 

A © ask for equipment with 

Automatic XON Protectors. 


wees SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


KLIXON “iam 
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New Job for Coated Abrasives 


Two companies promote abrasives to their biggest 
production job—tapering aluminum aircraft skins. 
method speeds work, cuts costs. 


To most people coated abrasives are 
pieces of sandpaper used to take the 
paint off furniture or do other household 
chores. But to industry, coated abrasives 
are a wide range of discs, belts, and 
other shapes used for grinding or polish- 
ing operations. As more and better uses 
are found for them, they are rapidly re- 
placing grinding wheels and other abra- 
sive products in many jobs. 

Last week Carborundum Co. of Ni- 

agara Falls, N. Y., and Bell Aircraft 
Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y., jointly an- 
nounced a new use for coated abrasives 
—the biggest production job they've yet 
come up against. The two companies 
have developed a method of tapering 
aluminum aircra ft skins by use of coated 
belts. 
¢ Design vs. Production—Aircraft de- 
signers have been demanding lighter 
and more intricate wing and tail sec- 
tions. But production engineers have 
been hampered by the high cost of 
existing methods for tapering aircraft 
aluminum, one of the processes that 
best satisfies the designers. And many 
production men have been reluctant to 
use tapered skins because they feared 
present tapering methods could not 
meet wartime production needs, should 
it become necessary. 
e Advantages—Carborundum and Bell 
say that the coated abrasive method 
eliminates both problems. The new 
operation will cut costs enough, they 
believe, to make tapered skins eco- 
nomically practical. And machines de- 
signed for the new operation can be 
built much faster than those needed for 
existing tapering methods. The first 
machine designed for the new tapering 
method can be delivered in six to eight 
months. Subsequent machines may be 
available every eight weeks. 

The new process has several major 
advantages: 

¢ Costs will be reduced. 

¢ Better finishes will be possible 
with fewer operations. 

e Investment in machines will be 
lower. 

¢ Higher production rates will be 
possible. 

The new method has other advan- 
tages, particularly in tapering aircraft 
skins. Since the new machine can cut 
up to one-tenth in. in depth over the 
entire surface of a 72-in. sheet in a sin- 
gle operation, it will be possible to get 
a more uniform taper to the surface. 
For instance, mill fly cutters, now fre- 
quently used, are limited to a maxi- 


New 


mum cut 24 in. to 28 in. wide. So at 
least three cutting operations are neces- 
sary to taper a 72-in. sheet. The more 
cuts, the greater the chance for varia- 
tion in taper. 

The amount of 
pends upon speed 
applied. At high 
amount of metal may 
little pressure. ‘1 
work stays lew and 
erties of metal arc 
¢ Simplicity—High 
needed to run the new machines. A 
vacuum chuck is used to hold the sheet 
in place, eliminati omplicated bolt- 
ing or other setup. This means a man 
can learn to operate the machine in two 
days. And the entire process is speeded. 

The new Carb lum process was 
thoroughly tested the help of Bell 
production men. ‘I sts showed that 
varying tapers can nade easily with 
an abrasive belt. With its thousands 
of cutting edges in t form of abrasive 
grains which cont entire width 
of the sheet, the method did 
the job much faster t older m« 

Faster operation 


1 typical taper 
ing job a sheet ca finished in 15 
min 2 


compared t ut 24 hr. on 
conventional machin s only 
There is 1 st for 
tool maintenance dressing 
ing wheels. The cheap coated 
belts may be thro iv when worn. 
¢ Expanded Use—Coated abrasives got 
their foothold in industry in the early 
1930s. They were limited chiefly 
to hand or small mechanical operations. 
But new techniqu 1d new abrasives 
developed during fter World War 
II have expanded th ises. The sand- 
papers, so-named ise sand was 
used for the abrasi face, have been 
replaced by coated lucts using alu- 
minum oxide and n carbide. These 
two man-made products, specially de- 
veloped for their qualities, are 
now widely used oth coated and 
ceramic abrasives 
e Backing Rollers—O 
coated abrasives can th new devel- 
opments in backing rollers. Engineers 
found that an abra belt would con- 
form to contours when soft rubber was 
used in the backing rollers. This made 
grinding and polishing of irregular 
shapes easier. And Carborundum re- 
cently developed a small eccentric wheel 
device for hand drills and other porta- 
ble equipment which has further broad- 
ened the uses of coated abrasives. 


metal removed de- 
of belt and pressure 
peeds a desired 
be removed with 
iperature of the 
netallurgical prop- 
inchanged. 

killed labor is not 


thods. 


onc cost 
cutting 
grind 


saving. 


big boost for 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS CHOOSE 


Oxygen-nitrogen plants are being in- 
stalled on the Navy's aircraft carriers to 
make them independent of shore bases ” ‘ 
or supply ships for these items. ‘The h h f f 
oxygen is used for high-altitude jet t e rig t point or t e 
planes and the nitrogen to purge gaso- 
line lines. 

o e * h * 
Southern Research Institute, Birming- way you write—in t 1S 
ham, Ala., has started a study of low- 
temperature carbonization of coal to 
remove tars cheaply for use in the or- 
ganic chemistry industry. Alabama d L h > 
Power Co., sponsor of the research, says es se t t a t wri tes 
coke is less efficient than carbonized 
coal as a fuel in its burners. 

e e 
Methods of Saving Tin, an article in for mon ths wi thout 
the Journal of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, includes almost all 
known ideas. The Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships has reprinted the article for free fill; 
distribution to individuals and corpora- reji ng 
tions. 


© 
All-metal de-icer boots have been de- 
veloped at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for 
high-speed military airplanes. Construc- 
tion involves bonding very thin coats 
of copper and silver to an aluminum 
panel, which serves as a base structure. 
Besides providing aerodynamically clean 
construction, the rivetless boot responds 
quickly to heating current and provides 
uniform distribution of surface tem- 
perature. 


Holds 40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen 

sets. Fill it once—write 
months. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration 


Bering Wor Osterbwook 


A high-speed precision drill is used by work- 


man (above) to bore holes through the 34- ee 444” DES cEN SETS 


inch-thick flange of this generator shaft at 
General Electric’s Schenectady works. The THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


spider measures 124 ft. in diameter and The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 
wi . i 9 tons. COPYRIGHT 1952 — THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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@ Millions of unseen fingers, technically 
known as magnetic lines of force, can 
reach across space and lift tons of weight, 
operate mechanisms to grasp rapidly 
rotating machine parts, carefully re- 
move chunks of iron, bolts, nails, etc. 
from any flow of non-magnetic materi- 
als in process, or do numerous other 
almost unbelievable jobs in modern in- 
dustry. Produced by the flow of con- 
trollable electric current, this unusual 
power put to work in Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lift- 
ing Magnets can speed up processes, 
eliminate costly operations and costly 
hazards too, permit the use of more eco- 
nomical equipment and more automatic 
equipment in many factories, plants, 
storage and scrap yards, runways, air- 
fields and the like. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate Cutler-Hammer Electromag- 
netic Clutches, Brakes, Separators and 
Lifting Magnets. They are the product 
of more than 50 years of engineering 
leadership and their dependability is 
world famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


 ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC HANDLING 
For fast. profitable hendling of 
scrap, rails, plate 
boxed iron and steel rts. Rec 
tangular or circular, inner or small 


C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
CLUTCHING 
Starts machines smoothly. Auto- 
© pushbutton. Permits use 
w starting torque motors. 
pling 


C-H 

ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKING 

To stop machines quickly, smooth- 
ly. To hold a load positively and 
safely on a crane.skip hoist, etc. 


C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SORTING 
To remove ‘‘tramp” iron from ma- 
terials in process, to salvage scrap, 
to protect valuable machinery, 





‘NEW PRODUCTS, 


Snorkel Fountain Pen 


Designed to take the mess out of fill- 
ing, this new Sheaffer pen has a built-in 
“Snorkel” tube which is pushed out 
from under the nib by twisting the 
plunger knob. Writing fluid never 
touches the barre the pen point; it 
is sucked in through the tube. The 
maker says it is le kely that the pen 
will leak at high altitudes 

It is one of nin v Snorkel models 
being added to th mpany’s top ptn 
line. Prices range f $12.50 to $120, 
tax included 
e Source: W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Perforated Fiberok is a new nonmetallic 
material for use in radio and television 
sets, air conditioning units, and other 
grille-work applications. It’s cheaper 
than perforated metal and can be 
stapled, nailed, glued, cut with shears, 
knife, or scissors. Manufacturer is 
Pearson Industries, 4554 N. Broadway, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
e 
Dyna-Grip is a doughnut-shaped bottle- 
cap remover introduced by Universal 
Sales Co., 4020 N. E. Cully Blvd., Port- 
land 13, Ore. The hole of the rubber 
doughnut widens to grasp bottle caps 
of various sizes. Price is 25¢. 
* 

Mini-Breaker is a new device designed 
to provide permanent circuit protection 
against overloads and short circuits. It 
fits like a fuse in standard plug-tvpe fuse- 
holders. It will be produced in ratings 
of 15, 20, and 30 amp. for 110-125 
volt a.c. service lo restore service 
after a mishap, you simply press a shock- 
proof reset button. Manufacturer is 
Mechanical Products, Inc., Jackson, 


Mich. 
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AIR CIRCUIT DESIGN SIMPLIFIED 
WITH THIS SOLENOID CONTROLLED 
AIR POWERED AIR VALVE 


COMPLETE: Combines in one unit 4-way 





The Bellows Electroaire* Valve gives 
design engineers a method of air control 
that is compact, fast, safe, flexible, positive 
and reliable. Taking no more space than a 
king-size package of cigarettes, it fits easily 
into cramped quarters or on moving ma- 
chine elements. The Electroaire Valve is 
bullet fast, yet it will operate hour after 
hour without hum or pounding. Low volt- 
age operation simplifies wiring problems, 


Write for these 


FREE BULLETINS. 


Case histories, wiring diagrams, 
technical data on the Electro- 
aire Valve and other Bellows 
pmeumatic equipment. Ask for 
Balletins AV-300 and CL-30. 
Address: The Bellows Co., 
Dept. BWs52, Akron 9, Ohio. 


solenoid controls. 


1 COMPACT: 1.0 cotseg Ailton 


space than a king-size pockage of 
; ty 


SAFE: ww voltage activation assures 


FAST: Speeds up to 2200 valve move- 


ments a minute. 


and gives positive assurance of electrical 
safety for operator and machine. Sturdily 
built, the Electroaire Valve will give almost 
unlimited service. Records of 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 cycles are not uncommon. 
The Bellows Electroaire Valve is made in 
three port sizes: 44”, 4”, 2”. It can be 
arranged for direct connection to or remote 
control of any air cylinder of suitable 
capacity. 


The Bellows Electro- 
aire Valve is a built- 
in feature of all 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” De- 
vices arranged for electrical control. 


*TM REG PAT PENDING 


the BellOwsS co. 


AKRON 9 


FIELD ENGINEER OFFICES IN AL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Have Grown... 


cks 
“ Growth Sto 
130.4 = 100 _| 
17.7 = 100 





1928 1936 
.. And The Why” For A Few 


(All figures in Millions of Dollars) 


FISCAL YEARS 1929 1939 1951 1929 1939 1951 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES INT'L ‘BUS. MACHINES 
5 $11.5 $84.4 Sales . a9. 
Net profits $3; 13 10% Net profits. $7 . tir ya ; 
Invested capital 3.6 14.5 67.9 Invested capital 33. 7 70. 3 py 3 


ALUMINUM, LTD. MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
Sales NA NA 284.0 Sales 6.2 14.0 135.2 
Net profits... 2.4 15.8 28.8 Net profits. . . 1.4 9.3 


Invested capital 50.2 238.7 443.5 Invested capital 4.9 11.2 80.0 


AMERICAN CYANAMID MINNESOTA MINING 


Sales NA *86.2 388.7 Sales 5.4 17.3 170.1 
Net profits. . 2.3 5.5 34.8 Net profits... .1.5 1.4 9.9 


Invested capital 41.3 65.9 274.9 Invested capital 4:8 13.3 106.6 


B. F. GOODRICH : MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Sales - 164.5 135.7 637.7 Sales 17.1 44.0 272.8 
Net eratite. rn ty Ay 6.6 34.7 Net profits . Se 1.1 5.4 23.5 
Invested capital 162.6 117.4 239.8 invested capital 12.3 48.6 263.4 


HUMBLE OIL SCOTT PAPER 
Sales 199.4 199.5 951.1 SUMO 55. 85 baci 78 185 149.6 
Net profits 32.5 30.0 109.5 Net profits... 0.9 1.9 10.9 
Invested capital 216.4 354.5 916.5 Invested capital 67 17.9 67.2 


*1940 sales, first yeor sales were mode public. 


Growth Stocks Set a Fast Pace 


Wall Street has learned many a hard among the so-called growth stocks. chart above sh the performance 
lesson over the years. Some, of course, * On the Record—Streeters can back chalked up since the close of 1929 by 
it forgot as soon as its pastures became up their beliefs with some really awe- Moody's growth-stock index, which is 
lush again. But there are two funda- inspiring growth-company showings. made up of 20 i of that type. It 
mental truths that Streeters have never For example, a $1,000 investment in now actually sta it a figure nearly 
forgotten: International Business Machines shares three and a half times higher than it 

¢ Unless you are particularly lucky, has turned into a $100,000 holding just was then, compared with the 62% ad- 
dabbling in speculative stocks in the since 1931; $1,000 invested in Abbott vance registered in the same period by 
hope of make a killing is just like Laboratories stock has grown into $24,- industrials generally, according to Stand- 
crime. In the long run it doesn’t pay. 000; a $1,000 purchase of Celanese ard & Poor’s weekly composite average. 

¢ Over the long pull, the average Corp. stock in 1931 recently had a © “When” Is a Growth Stock?—To 
stock market participant ends up better value in the neighborhood of $38,000. many people, a growth stock is pri- 
when he has concentrated his purchases These aren’t isolated examples. The marily the common stock of a corpora- 
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tion in a new line of business—one 
that’s on the verge of enormous expan- 
sion. So when they are combing the 
stock list for such shares they rarely 
give a glance to the equities of old-line 
companies. What they are searching 
for is something in the field, say, of jet 
propulsion, miracle drugs, television, 
electronics, and the like. 

But that can be a mistake. A growth 
stock is the stock of a company that 
promises a better-than-average increase 
in earnings and assets over the years 
ahead. They are not always found 
among those in the Buck Rogers cate- 
gory. Often, in fact, you can find 
better-than-average growth possibilities 
among the equities of long-established, 
financially sound companies operating 
in rather prosaic lines. 

Take, for example, the 10 companies 
listed in the table on page 58. They 
are among the more popular growth 
stocks whose purchase is now being 
recommended in most Street quarters. 
Yet included among them are repre- 
sentatives of such “usual” lines as the 
manufacture of paper, aluminum, tires 
and rubber products, adhesives and 
abrasives, temperature control devices, 
chemicals, and oil products. 

Moreover, many of the latter group 
have done better marketwise during the 
postwar years than the two manufac- 
turers of miracle drugs also listed. For 
example: While $1,000 invested in the 
shares of Abbott Laboratories and 
American Cyanamid right after V-J 
Day would now represent investment 
holdings worth a healthy $3,000 and 
$2,700 respectively, similar purchases 
made of B. F. Goodrich, Humble Oil, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and Minnesota 
Mining commons would now fall within 
a range between $3,200 and $7,000. 
¢ Best Bets—Companies that should 
interest you are the ones that in recent 
years have: 

e Devoted much of their earnings 
to broadening the market for already 
well-established products. 

e Expanded their long-term profit 
potential by taking over other estab- 
lished companies in their field, or those 
with allied or new lines of products. 

¢ Developed new lines of their 
own through research. 
¢ Stop, Look, and Listen—Don’t con- 
centrate, however, on only those com- 
panies whose efforts along such lines 
convince you that they hold above- 
average growth in future sales and 
earnings. Some bad, as well as good, 
vears may be ahead of us during the 
next decade. So pick the growth-pros- 
pect that also possesses a past earnings 
record which shows underlying strength 
—ane, for example, whose earnings 
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While you may not have heard our name, 

Otis, McAllister & Co. has long been known to American roasters 
famous for the world’s finest coffees. With 16 affiliated 

offices in Central and South America, we have been a dependable 
source for fine coffee since 1892. 

Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin American 
Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries—enables 
them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many famous 
American products, such as: Sun-Maid Raisins, Pillsbury Flour, 
Kellogg Cereals, Evangeline Hot Sauces, Dennery Bakery 
Supplies, Armour Meat Products, Golden State Milk, 

to mention a few. 


OTIS, M¢ALLISTER & Co. 


Established 1892 
Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 





IN THE NEW WHITE LABORATORIES... 
NOARK COMBINATION MOTOR STARTERS 


AT RIGHT: The splendid new plant, lab- 
oratories and offices of White Labora- 
tories, Inc., in Kenilworth, N. J. ABOVE: 
Installation of Federal Noark Bulletin 
514 Combination Motor Starters at White 
Laboratories. Note the close ganging so 
essential to convenience and space saving. 


ULTRA MODERN AND EFFICIENT to the last detail, the new plant 
of White Laboratories, Inc., Pharmaceuticals, which was opened a few 
weeks ago is equipped with Federal Noark “Bulletin 514 Combination 
Motor Starters.” These unique electrical devices combine the time-proven 
Federal Motor Control and popular Front-Operated Safety Switch in one 
enclosure and bring many important advantages. 


Today’s best choice 
Federal Noark Bulletin 514 Combination Motor Starters with their front- 
operated handle and piano-type cover hinge permit space-saving box-to-box 
ganging. A whole range of other special features assures maximum safety 
and the cool operation that spells longest service life. Design of the 
Bulletin 514 makes conversion to local control extremely quick and easy 
...the complete control is mounted on a removable backplate for top 
convenience in wiring. 

Federal Noark Design Leadership 

Through an extraordinary range of new designs, Federal Noark has recently 
effected more radical improvements in the field of control equipment than 
had previously been made in a score of years. The call for Federal products 
has required a constant increase of manufacturing facilities. Today there 
are five big Federal plants strategically located across the United States, 
and another is nearing completion in Dallas, Texas. 


ee ie 


PEDERAL noane 
means 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 PARIS STREET ° NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Fig 


woaRK 
Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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over the years have been moving up- 
wards from cycle to cycle and losing 
ground only temporarily in bad times. 

Don’t get the idea, either, that 

growth stocks, even the best of them, 
move only one way—upwards. In times 
of stress they may fall almost as sharply 
as the general run of industrials. The 
close of 1932, for example, saw Moody's 
growth stock average perched at a level 
some 66% under its 1929 yearend fig 
ure, compared with the 70% loss in 
S&P’s over-all industrial index. Their 
loss in the 1937 l-off was also sub 
stantial—62% compared with the loss 
of 69% chalked up by industrials gen- 
erally, using the same yardsticks. 
e Will History Repeat?—Some Wall 
Streeters, howeve don’t think that 
history will repeat itself in the next 
sharp general sell-off in the market 
Thev say that n growth shares in 
recent vears hav 1 going into the 
strong boxes of titutional buyers. 
These holdings, tl people say, aren’t 
going to be ea lislodged, since 
they've been bought for the long term. 
In fact, any sharp » in growth-stock 
prices, they claim ll result in con 
siderable new pt , since institu 
tional buyers will the opportunity 
to “average dow prices they paid 
originally 

Others aren’t that this predic 
tion will prove t In fact, many 
market observers | been wondering 
lately if the popul f growth stocks 
hasn’t inflated th of a good many. 
In this market, for example, Inter- 
national Busine Machines shares now 
offer purchasers a dividend vield of 
but 1.8%, Mor to Chemical onh 
2.7%, Minnesot ing only 2.3% 
and Humble Oil but 3.1 In contrast, 
most common st now offering a 
vield of about 5 

rhat growth st hould offer less 
than-an-average t vield, however, 
isn’t surprising. What has been making 
them popular pt is the fact that 
the companies been ploughing 
back the major t of their earnings 
into the busine finance growth that 
will produce c¢ bly more appre 
ciation and, in ¢t long run, more 
dividends than a1 vy promised by 
the general run of stocks 
¢ Not Foolproof—) might keep in 
mind one factor, however: Today's 
growth stock 1't always tomorrow’s 
growth stock. They have to be watched 
just like other p iases. Many, for 
one reason or an r, eventually stop 
growing. 

Take Coca-Col 1 sample. If you 
had put $1,000 ts shares back in 
1920 you would have a holding 
worth $23,000. But suppose you had 
delayed your pu f such shares 
until just after V-J D Your $1,000 
investment would vy be worth some 
thing less than $6 
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Clean, strong, bright, workable 


In every stainless operation McLouth Stainless Steel gives you 
faster unit production and better products. The 

strength and bright, clean finish of this high grade steel 

makes it easily workable into your products. 

McLouth Stainless Steel is made in the exact grade, finish, 
gauge and chemical composition required. Your products will 
have a high resistance to corrosion and have longer life 

and more sales appeal when you use McLouth Stainless Steel. 


Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 
requirements. 


When the product you make today or the product you plan for 
the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Steel. 


McLouty Street 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


dd 11) 7) 7, 





The wise investor looks beyond a com- 
pany’s physical properties, plants and 
machinery when he is contemplating a 
purchase of its stocks. 


He looks at its markets. He knows that 
if you make a product somebody has to 
buy it if you expect to stay in business. 
And he knows that a profitable business 
operation is dependent upon the recog- 
nition of, and acceptance for, a com- 
pany’s products among the people who 
have to be sold. 


Yes, markets are a live, animate asset— 
the end product of a consistent, co- 
ordinated sales and advertising pro- 
gram. They are tough to create—still 
tougher to keep alive—and once neg- 
lected, or lost, the cost of rebuilding 
them comes mighty high. 


THAT IS WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have 
a financial interest in an industrial 
company, check to see whether the 
management is using adequate Busi- 
ness Publication Advertising to build 
and protect its markets. 


We have available a 20-page booklet—‘‘Mechanized Selling at 
Work’’. It explains the basic application of business paper adver- 
tising to the job of reducing salescosts. We'll be glad to mail you a 
copy without obligation. Address your request to Company 
Promotion Department. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 230 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Car) 


WMEABQUOARTERS FOR BUSINESS WFORMATION 











Sick Transit 


Private: company sells 
Chicago bus system to munic- 
ipal authority as _ profits 
wither. 


Still another privately owned transit 
company has decided it’s good business 
to sell out to a municipal system. This 
time it’s Chicago Motor Coach Co., 
wholly owned subsidiary of Omnibus 
Corp., Chicago, which also controls 
several bus lines in New York City, and 
has interests in intercity bus lines. 

When the Chicago Transit Authority 
took over the bankrupt surface and cle- 
vated lines back in 1947, Chicago Mo- 
tor Coach was left out. At that time 
the company, if not exactly prosperous, 
was at least making some moncy. 
¢ Unification—On and off through the 
last few years, CTA has discussed a pur- 
chase deal. It wants a single, unified 
transit system for Chicago, as con- 
templated in the state law which set 
up the authority. Meanwhile, earnings 
of Chicago Motor Coach have been 
on the downgrade. Last vear, it earned 
only $110,000 after taxes, compared to 
from $600,000 to $800,000 in prior 
years. 

Last week, the two parties reached 
agreement. CTA will buy Motor Coach 
for $16.5-million, subject to adjust- 
ments (such as changes in assets during 
the time the deal is being consum- 
mated). For this it will get 595 buses 
operating over 172 mi. of routes, and 
repair facilities. 

To outside observers, the price seems 
pretty high for a property which earned 
only $110,000 last year. But CTA, 
which pays no taxes—federal or muni- 
cipal—should be able to boost earnings 
on the property considerably. Further- 
more, it seems pretty likely that CT'A’s 
first step will be to boost bus fares, now 
15¢, to its own rate level, which ranges 
from 17¢ to 20¢. 
¢ Bond Issue—CTA is now preparing 
to sell tax-exempt revenue bonds to 
finance the purchase. The law requires 
that this be done by competitive bid- 
ding. If the market appears right, it 
may sell more than the amount needed 
to buy Motor Coach. The extra money 
would go into new equipment and im- 
provements. 

This new money won’t be cheap. 
Last year, CTA’s income dropped 
sharply. Though net picked up a bit 
during the first half of this year com- 
pared with 1951, CTA’s bonds of long- 
est maturity—the 33s maturing in 1978 
—are now selling at a price which yields 
around 4.25%. Any new bonds which 
CTA puts out will have to sell at a 
competitive price. 
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Details of the offering are now bein 
worked out by five prominent bon 
houses which CTA has retained for a 
fee of $20,000 each. They are First 
Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., Harris, 
Hall & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., and 
John Nuveen & Co. 

Their first job will be an educational 
campaign to inform prospective bid- 
ders concerning what CTA has accom- 
plished. Chicagoans in general decry 
their transit system’s aged equipment, 
high fares, and poor service. But the 
fact is that CTA, since it took over the 
bankrupt lines, has installed 3,000 new 
vehicles, and spent some $40-million on 
new equipment. Its we for speeding 
up modernization still further were hurt 
two years ago when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. declined to buy $1 5-mil- 
lion of 4% equipment trust certificates 
(BW—Jul.1’50,p56). 
¢ Opinion—Chicagoans view the CTA- 
Motor Coach agreement with mixed 
emotions. They aren’t happy about the 
prospect of higher bus fares. But a uni- 
fied system would eliminate present 
transfer difficulties between the two 
systems. And Motor Coach’s present 
off-peak service probably would be im- 
proved. 
¢ Retiring Preferred—Meanwhile, the 
parent company—Omnibus Corp.—is ex- 
pected to use $7-million of its new 
funds to retire its preferred, which car- 
ries the high dividend rate of $8 a 
share. 


Two More Companies 
Move into New Fields 


In recent years, quite a few well- 
established companies have diversified 
their operations by going into lines out- 
side their original fields. 

Two more of these deals were an- 
nounced last week. General Mills, Inc., 
will pick up fast-growing little O-Cel-O 
Co., Buffalo manufacturer of cellulose 
sponges, through an exchange of stock. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., which— 
like other rail-equipment makers—has 
already made some steps toward diver- 
sification, has offered to buy the stock 
of Le Roi Co., of Milwaukee. Le Roi 
makes internal combustion engines and 
other industrial equipment. 

General Mills broadened out from 
the food-products field a long time ago. 
During the war, it put its mill-machin- 
ery repair department to work making 
machine tools, irons, toasters, and art 
materials. Air Brake also makes some 
industrial equipment, and last year 
bought a small electronics company. 
¢ First Deal—O-Cel-O decided to 
merge because it needed financing. Its 
36-year-old president, Jack Bitzern, savs 
he has several new products ready for 
mass production. He blames high 
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It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work, When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

lt might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Handling 2. 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: 


Conedian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
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This announcement is nzither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 
the ities and the busi of the Company. 





160,000 Shares 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $25 per Share) 


Price $35.25 Per Share 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. _‘ Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


August 19, 1952. 























For 35 Years the Ristienss Guiiaibienes 
Hotel Has Relied on & ~ 


Built in 1917, the Broadmoor at 

Colorado Springs has ever since used 

Frick equipment...for making ice, cool- “= 

; Eileen Seigh, champion skater, Olympic 

ing a dozen kitchen boxes, freezing  '¢;” member and stating instructor, 

foods, and operating an ice skating °°?" * he Prosdmoer. 

rink, measuring 185 by 85 ft., the year ‘round. You get the ulti- 
mate in dependability when 
you specify Frick Refrig- 


Abe Builders of Power Forming and Seunll Modine, e8ation or Air Conditioning. 





taxes for the fact that his company 
can’t handle the financing out of its 
own earnings. He and two other chem- 
ical engineers started O-Cel-O in 1946 
with less than $70,000, built it up to 
its present net worth of around $1-mil- 
lion. 

O-Cel-O common stockholders will 
get one share of General Mills com- 
mon, worth about $55, for each 34 
shares. It will continue as a separate 
subsidiary under present management 

Westinghouse Air Brake has offered 
$9 per common share for Le Roi com 
mon, currently quoted at about $54 
bid. The offer stands if 400,000 out of 
576,000 outstanding common. shares 
are turned in. Westinghouse will also 
buy the unissued common stock, to 
permit Le Roi to retire its. preferred 
The whole deal uld cost Westing 
house around $7-million in cash, for a 
company whose net worth was about 
$7.2-million according to its last bal- 
ance sheet. Profits last vear were about 
$820,000 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The rise is on: Business loans by New 
York City bank ncreased for the 
third straight week the period ended 
Aug. 30. For th intry as a whole, 
member banks sl d an increase of 
$65-million for the ek ended Aug. 13. 
a 

New financing: Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana will raise about $140-million 
through convertible debentures. Stock- 
holders will get first crack at this issue, 
one of the biggest offerings of con 
vertible industrial bonds ever made. Of 
the proceeds, $81.5-million will go to 
pay bank loans, the rest for expansion. 

.. B. F. Goodrich Co. has borrowed 
$20-million privately on 25-year 34% 
notes. 

* 

Bowery Savings Bank of New York has 
just become the first mutual savings 
bank to reach $1-billion in deposits. 
Total deposits in all savings banks were 
$21.9-billion at the end of July. 


s 
Competitive bidding: Illinois Central 
R.R. and Southern Ry. were both re- 
fused permission by ICC to waive the 
competitive bidding rule in offering 
new securities. Ilinois Central is sched- 
uled to offer $62-million of 30-year 
bonds at public sale this week. 

s 
New York City’s gross debt at midyear 
stood at a record high of almost $3.4- 
billion, Comptroller Lazarus Joseph re- 
ports. He warned that the city must 
use “extreme caution” in considering 
any near term capital expenditures, 
particularly any “large scale projects.” 
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I thee can, Feo nee tevele for 


During the First World War a large manufacturer of 
shortening became convinced that they did not have 
the proper package for their product and submitted 
their problem to Canco. (Many of Canco’s containers 
are developed as a result of problems brought to us 
by manufacturers. ) 

The container of necessity would have to be air- 
tight, easy to open and reclose, and provide the 
proper convenience to the housewife in using the 
contents over a period of time. 

The product should not contact any raw edges of 
metal. Oxygen in the head space would attack the 
shortening and affect its quality. 


Could Canco develop a container which would 
have the oxygen eliminated from the head space when 
the product was packed? Canco could . . . and did. 


The container which resulted grew from adapting 
some features of other cans and embodying new fea- 
tures specially designed for shortening. Finally, the 
hinge cover was added for greater convenience. 


Features of the can: all-around cleanliness and con- 
venience for the housewife—ease of filling for the 
packer—a fine surface for labeling—instant brand- 
recognition. 

Canco has been solving such problems and producing 
such containers for 50 years now. And Canco will 
continue to pioneer improvements for its customers 
to benefit many manufacturers in many fields. 
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WESSONMETAL 
CEMENTED CARBIDE 


WITHOUT Mery 
we WOLD 
STILL B¢ 


WESSONMETAL and WESSON 
tools combined represent 
the greatest improvements 

in metal working today! 


“Many of America’s leading 
manufacturers,inevery phase 
of industry, use all types 
of Wesson tools, whether 
brazed or mechanically held 
solid Wessonmetal blades 
and inserts, recognized as 
today’s most advanced in 
the metal working industry.” 
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WESSON METAL CORPORATION 








Prices at the 


Never in Wall Street’s long history 
have stock prices been so high. And 
never have they done Wall Strect’s 
brokers so little good. 

The summer rally in the bull market 
has looked pretty impressive on the 
price indexes. But in many wecks, 
average daily trading volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange has been so 
low (chart) that many brokerage firms 
were probably operating at a loss. Brok- 
ers figure that it takes a million-share 
day to bring in enough commissions to 
pay operating costs. On that basis, they 
have been a lot worse off than during 
last year’s summer rally. 
¢ Significance—Does this mean that 
the present high price level shown by 
the various indexes and averages is on 
shaky foundations? Will the bull mar- 
ket peter out from sheer lack of in- 
terest? A lot of bears think this is so. 
They say that the summer rally is 
definitely over, and that the market is 
in for trouble. 

Bears point to the fact that, in many 
weeks during the summer rally, only a 
minority of the stocks traded on the 
Big Board were able to advance (chart). 
They know that, in spite of the over-all 
stock indexes, too many groups are now 
selling far below their bull market 
highs (BW—Aug.16'52,p136). 

Bears point out that many of the 
growth stocks (page 158) which were 
popular awhile back have lost a lot of 
their glamor. Monsanto Chemical, for 
instance, is now around $90.50, com- 
pared to its 1952 high of $109.50. 
Minnesota Mining is now around $40, 
compared to its high this year of $48.25. 
All of these stocks reached their 1952 
highs in January. 


Average Daily Volume (in thousands), 


— N.Y. Stock Exchange 


v 


Peak—Brokers 


Many favorite oil stocks are off 
sharply. For instance, Amerada is down 
to $191 from $235 in April. Kern 
County Land is down about $11 from 
its 1952 high of $71, made early in 
July. 
¢ Unworried?—Naturally, Wall Street’s 
bulls refuse to be ruffled. They believe 
the very fact that trading volume is low 
is proof investors aren't selling; they 
just aren't worried about lower price 
levels in the future. Even though prices 
of many individual issues fell sharply 
during the market's recent shakcouts, 
there was no dumping of stocks. 

Furthermore, th« bulls argue that 
with most stock groups now selling be 
low 1952 highs, the market for that 
very reason is in good shape. It shows, 
according to them, that investors 
haven't placed exaggerated values on 
stocks. (Bears, would dis 
pute this in the case of some individual 
shares.) The market, therefore, will be 
able to take advantage of the higher 
fourth-quarter which—bulls 
think—are coming 
¢ Speculation—The bull market, ac- 
cording to its many Wall Street de- 
fenders, shows no signs of senility. 
Right now, there is none of the ramp 
ant speculation characteristic of the last 
stage of previous bull markets. Believ- 
ing that past history must repeat itself, 
bulls expect there will have to be a 
period of mounting interest in the low 
priced, speculative stocks before any 
such bust can come along. 

As a matter of fact, chart-readers 
point out that it was just about this 
time last year that the low-priced stocks 
started to take the center of the stage. 
All through the summer of 1951, just 


obviously, 


Ccarmings 
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in the Dumps 


as this summer, Standard & Peor’s in- 
dex of high-grade shares moved up 
while the companion index for low- 
priced shares went down. Then in mid- 
August, the speculatively minded public 
began coming into the market to buy 
low-priced issues. Analysts who take a 
bullish view believe that this interest 
in the penny arcade will have to revive 
—and build itself up to a high pitch— 
before there’s danger the market will 
fall apart. 

Still, all this isn’t enough to explain 
why volume has been so low this sum- 
mer, compared to the same period last 
year. Actually, there are two major 
reasons why more investors have been 
staying on the side lines this time: 

One reason, of course, is that we 
have a presidential election coming up. 
No matter which candidate is elected, 
there seems a good chance of some 
modification in Washington’s present 
inflationary policies. Over the long run, 
investors would benefit from this; but 
it may have some tendency to depress 
stock prices. 

Probably even more important than 
this is the growing recognition by in- 
vestors that, all over U.S. industry, 
profit margins are getting narrower. 
he steel settlement may have a tend- 
ency to accelerate this trend, if con- 
sumers are stubborn about accepting 
price increases. 

Doubts center on whether the indus- 
tries which use steel will be able to 
pass their higher costs on to consumers. 
Makers of durable consumer goods have 
shown few signs yet of boosting prices. 
If they have to absorb the high steel 
costs, that’s going to narrow profit mar- 
gins ¢ven more. 
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ToRNADO. CTEANING 


CUTS COSTS = BOOSTS PROFITS 


Maybe you haven't looked at your 
cleaning costs lately! ... If you do, 
you'll find them going up just like 
the cost of raw materials and pro- 
duction labor. 

Tornado cleaning will put the 
brakes on runaway cleaning costs. 
Yes, Tornado can show you how to 
turn these costs into profits. 

The powerful, versatile Tornado 
industrial cleaner pulls air at veloc- 
ities above 300 m.p.h., picks up dirt, 


metal chips...even liquids, oils 
and scrubbing solutions. Use it for 
cleaning from floor to ceilings and 
overhead fixtures with equal ease. 

Don’t wait until some future cost 
study reveals wasted cleaning costs 
in your plant. Act now, add Tor- 
nado to your cleaning equipment 
and enjoy the profits at once. Tor- 
nado Bulletin 600 will explain this 
versatile cleaning machine... write 
for it today. 


TORNADO is 
4 TOOLS IN 1 


1. A conventional 
tank cleaner for wet 
or dry pickup. 


2. A shoulder type 
vacuum for hard- 
to-reach places. 


3. Aportable blow- 
er for cleaning mo- 
tors and machinery. 


4. Ablower sweep- 
er for cleaning 
aisles, under seats 
and equipment. 


OGREWER EECTRIC MEG. ©. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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stop company 


PICKET 


go up to striking left-wing Farm Equipment Workers 
at International Harvester’s mill. 


Trouble at Harvester: Sitdown, 


SITDOWN SUPPLIES 


truck is ted off to jail. 


It was like something out of 1937: 
1 sitdown strike complete with bucket 
lift for food, and including pickets, po 
lice, and patrol wagons. But it was 
one of three labor headaches that 
ire plaguing International Harvester 
Co. at Chicago and elsewhere in the 
Midwest. 

The sitdown developed from union 
resistance to I-H plans to close its 
outmoded McCormick ‘Twine Mill at 
Chicago and open a new plant at New 
Orleans, a move first announced two 
years ago. The union, the Farm Equip 


only 
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ment Workers, affiliated with the in 
pendent United Electrical Workers, 
called the one-day halt when a com 
pany truck tried to move some machin 
ery from the plant. I-H later 
the twine mill until it can settle some 
other problems. Final shutdown date 
for the mill is April, 1953. 

¢ Melrose Walkout—Meanwhile, at 
I-H’s Melrose Park plant, also in Chi 
cago, CIO’s United Auto Workers had 
called a walkout of 4,000 workers in 
a dispute over piecework rates and job 
classifications. The company claimed 
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fuse to abide by order to leave. Some strikers 
held out 24 hours. 


Trouble started when I-H closed one line. 
Others will operate till Christmas. 


Two Strikes 


sented 120 demands including a 15¢-an- 
hour pay boost, a union shop, and an 
end to all area wage differentials. ‘The 
company figured the demands would 
run close to 50¢ an hour and offered 
in return continuation of 4¢-an-hour 
annual improvement and cost-of-living 
increases, plus bigger fringe benefits. 
This big FEW-UE walkout is the 
first major strike to develop since the 
Wage Stabilization Board was stripped 
of its dispute-settling powers by Con- 
gress. It is further complicated by 
the recent deterioration of company- 
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Increase 


cash 


working capital 25%, 


0% or more... 


in 3 to 5 days 


HE business and financial press 

is devoting more and more 
attention to the growing threat to 
American businesses—both large and 
small—resulting from a continuing 
drain on their cash resources. 


If your business can use substantially 
MORE CASH than you can get from 
usual sources—if you don’t have 
assurance that cash will be available 
CONTENUOUSLY — get in touch 
with CommerciaL Crepit. We are 
confident we can solve your money 
problem quickly—wherever you are 
located in the United States, whether 
you need thousands or millions, 
whether you need it for days, for 
months or for years. 


No securities to sell. No new part 
ners. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. No preliminary 
costs. ComMERCIAL CReEpIT’s one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible 
and our funds are usyally available 
within 3 to 5 days from first contact. 
Our method is practical, tested—last 
year manufacturers and wholesalers 


used HALF A BILLION DOLLARS, 


There is nothing more costly 
than lack of cash. 


For quick action, write or wire the 
nearest CommerciaL Crepit Sub- 
sidiary office below and say, “Send 
information about plan offered in 
Business Week.” Phone if your need 
is urgent. 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


ComMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 © New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 











DUPLISTICKERS. 
for EASY Addressing 


ee 


DUPLISTICKERS make your duplicator 
an addressing machine. You can also 
type up to 4 copies in your typewriter. 
Package of 25 lettersize sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores. 


Write today for FREE sample package 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 ELECTRIC ST., SCRANTON 9, PA. 





DUPLISTICKERS 


are made only by 





y * thentic Va boltens 


Unbiased Reports for 
Insurance and Financial Purposes 


INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL CO. 


Box 5784, Crosstown Station 








MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses . . . 
that makes dollars and sense! 
The V. D. ANDERSON C0. writes: 
“Our representatives, 
who are sales engineers, have 
been using your Traveletters 
for many years and we have 
found them to be of great 
help to these men.” 
(User since 1933) 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 





22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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“SS WOOD PRODUCTS, INC 
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union relations. Farm Equipment 
Workers has been Communist-domi- 
nated since its birth in the late 1930s. 
When it was kicked out of CIO in 
1949, it joined up with another expelled 
union, UE, and has been running a bit- 
ter campaign against I-H, which em- 
ploys most of its members. Not long 


ago, FEW even took to digging up an 
ancient skeleton, the Haymarket riots 
of almost 70 years in which I-H’s 
ancestor, McCormick Reaper, was in- 
volved. Harvester, in turn, has fought 
back. When FEW called its walkout 
last week, I-H announced that it would 
keep plants open. 


Big Steel's Stephens Relaxes: 


Contract Is Finally Signed 


ittach 


The great steel strike ended a month 
ago, but the struggle between the two 
titans involved—U.S. Steel and CIO's 
Steelworkers Union—ended only _ last 
weekend. It was only then that the 
dispute which had begun 10 months 
before reached the point of agreement 
where a new contract could be written 
and signed 
e Unfinished Business—The White 
House memorandum which ended the 
strike settled only the wage and union 
shop questions. That was enough to 
get most of the mills back into opera 
tion—with the biggest pay hike in the 
industry's history and a union security 
provision which was stronger than be- 
fore but far short of the all-out union 
shop the CIO sought (BW—Aug.2’52, 
p99). What remained to be hammtred 
out was the “management rights” 
clause to which the companies, particu- 


larly Big Stecl, had ired to 
so much importan 

In the final negotiatu 
ever, it became evid 
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president John A. St 
purp 


g sessions, how- 
t that the 
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man 


bargainer, vice 
phens for “win- 
He had takena 
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illy get, in or- 


dow dressing” 
leaf from the stand 
ing manual and asked f 
thought he could pract 
der to have a trading point 

In the final doct t which was in- 
itialed last were no 
changes in the loca 
clause, nor in the man 
the two provision nthe 
which bear most importantly on 
agement rights.” A few changes in the 
“rates of pay” clause, which covers the 
technicalities of istalling incentive 
rates seem to favor the union. 


weekc! there 
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igement clause— 
contract 
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“Home Rule” Group Sues Union 


Operating engineers in Kentucky ask $3,250,000, 
charging Indiana local makes them play second fiddle. 


The feud between Kentucky and In- 
diana operating engineers over jobs in 
the Paducah, Ky., area has now reached 
the courts. ‘The Kentuckians filed a 
$3,250,000 damage suit against the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL), charging that the union 
isn’t adequately representing members 
in Kentucky. 
¢ Discrimination?—Farlier this year the 
same feud prompted the Kentucky leg- 
islature to adopt a special law aimed at 
IUOE. Unions that had 100 or more 
members in the state were required to 
set up a local to represent them (BW— 
Mar.29’52,p178). The legislature acted 
after the local unionists complained 
IUOE was giving job preferences to 
Evansville, Ind., members. 

Now the Kentuckians complain that 
the state law has failed to give them 
any real help. The big Paducah_ proj- 
ects—including the atomic-energy plant 
construction job—are still under Evans 
ville Local 181 of IUOE. The union 
won a test of the new law, when a 
court agreed that the provisions of the 
law were met by an IUOE local in 
Louisville—even though it does not act 
for the Paducah engineers. 

Another test will get court attention 

in October. A Marshall County grand 
jury recently indicted IUOE for fail- 
ing to charter a local for operating 
engineers on a large construction proj 
ect there. The Paducah group is watch- 
ing this test hopefully, but meanwhile 
it is trying its own, different squeeze 
play against parent IUOE. 
* Claim 1,000—In June, the Kentucky 
“home rule” forces set up the Op- 
erating Engineers of Kentucky for Lo- 
cal Autonomy. This group announced 
at the time that it had no secessionist 
ideas, but was interested only in get- 
ting a Paducah local of IUOE. 

The autonomy organization now 
claims to represent 1,000 of 2,500 op- 
erating engineers in the busy Paducah 
area—90% of all employed at the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority's Shawnee 
steam plant, and 50% of those on the 
Atomic Energy Commission project at 
Paducah. 

Having been “constantly rebuffed” by 
IUOE, the group “as a last resort” filed 
suit against the international union. 
The bill of complaint accuses IUOE of 
(1) denying self-government to Paducah 
members; (2) calling strikes from Evans- 
ville, Ind., headquarters without the 
Kentuckians’ consent; and (3) “extort- 
ing excessive initiation fees and dues” 
without giving adequate union benefits 
in return. 
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The group asks $1-million damages 
for lost wages due to strikes; $200,000 
for recovery of initiation fees and dues; 
and the remainder as punitive damage. 

IUOE has contended all along that 
there is no need for a separate local 
in Paducah. Local 181 in Evansville, 
less than 100 mi. away, has_repre- 
sented operating engineers in the Pa- 
ducah area for years, IUOE says, and 
can continue to give them “experi- 
enced leadership” now. 


McCarran to Turn Eye 


On Reds in Two Unions 


Communist activity in western min- 
ing and eastern white-collar and distri- 
bution jobs will feel the probe of Sen. 
Pat McCarran’s internal security sub- 
committee when the group begins its 
investigations of the ex-CIO Mine, 
Mill, & Smelter Workers and Distribu- 
tive, Processing, & Office Workers. 

Che Mine-Mill hearings will be held 
Oct. 7 and 8 at Salt Lake City, center 
of the union’s copper and other opera- 
tions. The investigation of DPOW-—a 
catchall group composed of three ex- 
pelled CIO unions—will get under way 
sometime earlier, probably by the mid- 
dle of September. This hearing will be 
held in New York City, headquarters 
of the union and the location of its 
greatest strength—in warehousing, tex- 
tile converting, some social service 
agencies plus left-wing locals that split 
from CIO’s department store union. 

Both unions have long been identi- 
fied as Communist-dominated, and, as 
a result, other unions have attempted 
to move in on their operations. In the 
western potash fields, AFL’s Machinists 
have been waging a campaign against 
the Mine-Mill union. And in the East, 
CIO and AFL groups are trying to take 
over the retail, distribution, and white- 
collar end of DPOW. 

The McCarran subcommittee al- 
ready has held hearings on other left- 
wing unions, citing Abram Flaxer, head 
of ex-CIO United Public Workers, for 
contempt, and revealing—among other 
things—the role played by members of 
the independent Dining Car & Rail- 
road Food Workers as couriers for the 
Communist underground. 

The goal of the McCarran probe is 
evidence to support a bill to make it 
illegal for Communists to hold union 
office or represent a union, and to deny 
Communist-dominated unions the priv- 
ilege of collective bargaining. 


























New safety in tilting! 


When your office chair’s tilting mech- 
anism suddenly flies apart and dumps 
you on the floor, your colleagues may 
think it’s funny . but chances are you 
won't! With Bassick’s “FLO-TILT”... 
finest tilting and swiveling mechanism 
for office chairs .. tilting is controlled 
by long-lasting rubber encased in steel. 
There are no metal springs, hence this 
torsion unit cannot collapse, is noiseless. 
cannot squeak, never needs lubrication. 
Remember this, when you're ready to buy 
your new office furni- 
ture —and look for 
chairs with the “FLo- 

TILT” control. 


New action 
in rolling! 


Every chair in your office will roll 
easier and smoother if you equip it with 
Bassick “Diamond-Arrows.” As a matter 
of fact, these patented “two-level,” ball- 
bearing casters will liven up rolling on 
any kind of furniture whether it’s a chair 
in your office, a bed in your home, or a 

push-cart in the super- 
market, At your office 
supply or hardware store. 
THE Bassick ComPany, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 
Canada: Belleville, Ont 


BassickK = 


A DIVISION OF Sw 





the Labor Market 


The over-riding influence on the 
strike and idleness curves in the second 
quarter was, of course, the steel shut- 
downs. Though monthly strike figures 
dropped from 475 in April and May to 


425 in June, these included the half 
dozen major steel producers. Man-days 
lost soared from 1.4-million in March 
to ten times that figure in June. 

Average hourly pay in manufacturing 
edged up from $1.654 at the start of 
the quarter to $1.658 in June. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index climber too 

Employment rose in seasonal indus- 
tries such as food, textiles, apparel, and 
leather, but not enough to offset the 
drop in stecl-fed industries. As a re- 
sult, total manufacturing employment 
was down to 15.4-million at the end 
of the period, the lowest figure since 
the Korean war began 

The average factory work week, 
though down to 40.4 hours in June from 
40.7 in March, was, nevertheless, well 
above the post-Korea low of 39.8 hours 
recorded in April. 

Hirings were up, climbing from 3.7 
per 100 workers in April to 4.8 in June. 
Aside from seasonal increases, settlement 
of the strike by CIO’s oil workers con- 
tributed to  greater-than-seasonal in- 
creases in petroleum and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Quits and firings stood at the same 
level as at the end of the first quarter, 
3.7 per 100 employees. Layoffs in 
stecl-using industries didn’t begin show- 
ing up heavily until late in June. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





IUE will stay in control of Westing- 
house’s 13,500-man East Pittsburgh 
plant. CIO's electrical workers, scoring 
6,781 to left-wing independent UE’s 
+,825, won an NLRB election called by 
UE in an attempt to regain the big 
plant it lost in 1950 (BW—Aug.23’52, 
p25). 

s 
Phil Murray got a raise. CIO’s Steel- 
workers executive board voted their 
president a $15,000 boost to $40,000 
despite his protest that $5,000 was 
plenty. Other USW _ brass down 
through district directors were also 
voted more money. 


Unitypo, Inc., the company set up by 
AFL's typographical union to print pa- 
pers in One-newspaper cities or where 
printers or mailers are striking, will 
stay in business. ITU’s convention at 
Cincinnati voted last week 284 to 53 to 
continue the operation. Opposition 
forces sought an investigation of Uni- 
typo but lost. Also rejected was a pro- 
posal calling for establishment, with 
other AFL, CIO, and railway unions, 
of a national labor daily paper. 


Seventh round raises are running close 
to 10¢ an hour in the second set of 
increases since the January, 1951, freeze. 
Rubber and copper mining are settling 
for a dime, auto workers have already 
got 9¢ with a cent or two more prob- 
able before yearend. The 21¢ steel 
package, the first industry boost since 
the freeze, covers both the sixth and 
seventh rounds of postwar increases. 
+ 

No ringers, said the company, and the 
union struck. At Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., CIO’s 
steelworkers wanted the president of 
the Whitin local in Charlotte, N. C., 
to sit in on wage negotiations and learn 
the tricks, since he was new. The com- 
pany said no, that it looked like an 
attempt to set a precedent for company- 
wide bargaining. USW, while admit- 
ting it hoped to merge the locals 
someday, denied the company’s charge, 
pulled out its 2,500 members. 





The Pictures—Cover by W. Jack- 
son. Associated Photographers— 
70; Hans Basken—44; Globe Hoist 
Co.—53; Martin Harris—42; Bob 
Isear—94; McGraw-Hill World 
News—78; Sovfoto—74; TWA— 
94; United Press—28 (It.), 68 (It.), 
80; Wide World—28 (rt.), 29, 
68 (rt.). 











Patented Multijet Nozzle 


5 Ib. Carbon Dioxide 
Portable 


100 Ib. Carbon Dioxide 
Extinguisher 


2% gal. Foam Extinguisher 


Smoke Detector ‘‘Accumulator” 


Se 


1% at. Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 


WHEREVER 


KIDDE FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 
ARE HANDY 
TO You! 


Rate-of-Rise Heat Detector 


fi 


20 Ib. Dry Chemical 
Portable 


7 HEREVER you are, from Seattle 
Wi Miami, you can depend on 
the finest servicing organization in 
the world to inspect, recharge and 
repair your fire fighting equipment. 
That’s still another important rea- 
son for considering Kidde before | 


purchasing anything from a hand 


- 3 ‘ 150 tb. Dry Chemical 
portable to a built-in CO, system. 


Extinguisher 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
826 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


/ forour_ \ 
LOCAL DEALERS 
LOOK IN THE ‘YELLOW PAGES’ 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Ine. 
and its associated companies. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Stalin picks Malenkov 
to keynote Oct. 5 Red 
Congress. Does that 
make him the heir or 
will Stalin pass his 


power to a committee? 


meen oo sce: 


Fifth Five Year Plan 
again boosts heavy: in- 
dustry. Is it for war—or 


to build up China? 


session = ne 


Soviet 
(5 Year Plan) 


1950 


Steel 30.4 


(million net tons) 
Coal 

{million net tons) 
Oil 

(million bbl.) 


Electric power 
(billion kwh.) 


290.9 
270.4 
90.0 


416.6 


Western 
Europe 
1955 1951 


49.3 63.7 


509.0 


500.5 
162.0 


What Does It Mean for the Cold War? 


A turning point has been reached in 
the Soviet Union. Stalin is planning 
big changes on the domestic front and 
perhaps in foreign policy. That much 
is Clear from his decision to call a full- 
dress meeting of the Communist Party 
for Oct. 5, the first since March, 1939. 

Enough news has come out of Mos- 
cow to justify some predictions about 
the October meeting. It will: 

e Show the general direction of 
Soviet foreign policy, whether toward 
early war or prolonged build-up. ‘There 
may be clues to specific key issues like 
Germany and Korea. 

e Give some, indication whether 
Stalin has picked Georgi Malenkov as 
his heir or will merely use him to set 
up a system of leadership by commit- 
tee. 

¢ Clarify the goals and methods of 
the fifth Five-Year Plan, which aims to 
boost industrial output in 1955 70% 
above 1950. 

Ihere is no doubt about the impor- 
tance of the meeting. Not that the dele- 
gates will have any real say; they are all 
appointed by Stalin’s personal hench- 
men. But such party gatherings are use- 
ful instruments when Stalin wants to 


74 


give the Communist Party new di- 
rectives. 

¢ Prewar—In March 1939, Stalin sum- 
moned the congress to tell Commun- 
ists all over the world two things: (1) 
the great purge of the late 1930s was 
over; (2) world war impended, so Rus- 
sia would give up its collective security 
and become a non-belligerent ally of 
Hitler Germany. 

Signs for October point to a new 
foreign policy line, though probably not 
a basic shift. There’s more than 1939 
precedent to go on. Moscow is bring- 
ing several big international issues to a 
head this fall. Soviet-Chinese relations 
are now being discussed in Moscow in 
top-level talks that may stretch out to 
Oct. 5. A big Asian “peace” confab is 
planned for Peiping in a month er two. 
A Russian note which was sent last 
week to Washington, London, and 
Paris, called for Big Four talks on 
Germany by October. 

This doesn’t add up to an early war 
against the West. It’s unlikely that 
Stalin will repeat the 1939 war warn- 
ing. The chances are that he will con- 
tinue his policy of no war, no peace. 
But Sovict tactics will change, and they 


may become harder for the West to 
meet successfully 
e The Orient—A 
seems to be in tl 
and Red China ma 
ncutralist countries like 
donesia with offers of 
pacts. Propaganda 
almost certain to i ise, on the theme 
that Japanese ec nic and security 
interests can be fied only through 
ties with the Con nist bloc. There 
may be new propo for taking the 
Korean truce talks from Panmunjom 
to the United Nat in New York 

A big propagan drive is sure in 
West Germany. Moscow’s latest pro- 
posal for Big Four talks on the Ger- 
man question (pag is undoubtedly 
the last in a series of East-West diplo- 
matic exchanges tl tarted in March. 
When the Soviet is turned down 
by the Big Thre« t will be, Mos- 
cow can make a g case with the 
Germans that it’s the West that wants 
to keep German ided. The Rus- 
sians may even t up the Potsdam 
agreement on the grounds that the 
West has already yrogated it by try- 
ing to tic in West Germany with the 


Far East line 
making. Moscow 
try to soften up 
India and In- 
non-aggression 
ure on Japan is 
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Four-mile bucket brigade 


HIGH IN THE ANDES IN CHILE, encircling the 
crater of a now dead volcano, is Kennecott’s 
famous Braden mine . . . the largest “upside 
down” mine in the world. 


The ore is blasted out and dropped down 
chutes to tunnels where 24-ton electric cars 
bring it out to the mill. Then the buckets of 
a four-mile aerial tramway carry the copper 
concentrates to the smelter far below. 

In what was once a silent wilderness you 
find a community of 22,000 — workers and 
their families — with a hospital, churches, 
schools, theatres and other facilities. Freight 


cars ride “elevatofs” up the mountain to bring 
supplies to the mine. A company railroad 
starts refined copper on its way out to the 
markets of the world. 

Most of this metal comes here to America 
to be used for defense and civilian industry. 


KENNECOTT 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: : 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 





VIKING PUMPS HELP ERIE RAILROAD 
SERVICE 448 DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


CLEVELAND 


SUSQUEHANNA, 





CHICAGO 


/ 


SCRANTON 
NEW YORK 


Viking pumps at Susquehanna 
ueling station. 


Fueling depots, equipped with units of two Vik- 
ing heavy-duty, 300 gpm pumps, help the Erie 


diesel - powered passenger and freight 
There are three 


maintain their fast schedules. 


trains 


such depots on the main line between New York 


and Chicago. Included are additional Vikings to 
pump lubricating oils. These rugged units have 


required little or no maintenance. 


Meadville, Pa. fueling depot uses 
Viking pumps. 


Perhaps your business can be improved by use of 
reliable, efficient Viking pumps. !f you have a 


for bulletin 52. 


J 
Me 
ay 
a4 


pumping problem, we invite you to write us. Ask 


VIKING PUMP CO. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Diesel fuel handled by Viking pumps 
at Marion, O. depot. 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEA ROTARY PUMP 


a 
o 
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Ford Sweeps 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


lam interested in Industrial Power for. 


(state your application) 


Send me latest 1952 literature on Ford Industrial Power 
Firm Nome 
Attention of 
Street 

City 


Zone State 


15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 


please print) 0 


Streets... 


@ Just another example of the versatility 
of Ford Industrial Pewer which you'll 
find performing efficiently and econom- 
ically in virtually every field of industry. 





Here is a Motor Pick-Up Sweeper, 
product of Wayne Manufacturing Co., 
Pomona, Calif., which is powered by 
a Ford “239" Engine Assembly and 
has gained widespread popularity in 
hundreds of municipalities. 





Ford offers 6 Industrial Engine series 
available as assemblies or as complete 
units in all popular power ranges, includ- 
ing 4-cyl., 6-cyl., and V-8 types, from 
120 to 317 cu. in. displacement. Our 
Sales Engineers are happy to cooperate 
in developing recommendations for the 
most efficient use of Ford Heavy-Duty 
Industrial Power in your application. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


AND POWER UNITS 


YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED 
WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED! 


i 
! 
J 





North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Whether Moscx plans moves in 
other trouble spot 
But there will be 
munist pressure in t 
¢ Domestic—On | 
front, there is less dc 
than in the foreign field 
facts have already been 
Moscow. One is Stal decision to 
have Malenkov del the principal 
party report to the congress. This is a 
task that hitherto fallen only to 
Lenin and Stalin. The other is a part 
directive calling for ition of a 
sidium to replace the Politburo and the 
Orgburo. 

From the early Soviet « 
14 men of the Polit! 
top policy-making 
state. The Orgbur 
organization of the 
ship, education, and party 
e The Heir—Most fo 
sume that Stalin 
cession and has pick 
old Georgi Malenkor 
Orgburo and, next t 
man in party affair 

This may be « 
The 72-year-old dict 
use the congress to 
sion. Malenkov ha 
definite lead ove 
Molotov and secret 
second man in the S$ 
it doesn’t have to f that 
plans to leave his p in the 
of one man, be it Malenkov or anyone 
else 

Stalin may bequeath h ower to a 
Some ts figure that 

than 

the most 
Each 
with 
corner of 
wthori 


invbody S guess 
let-up in Com 
West 

soviet 
nce to go on 
But two hard 
innounced in 


home 


ns 


pre 


12 to 

been the 

of party and 
ontrolled th« 
its member 
jobs 


l VS the 


h iv¢ 


gn observers as- 
yaring the 
heir 50-vear- 
chief of the 
Stalin, the top 


suc 


up to a point 
will probably 

the succes 
rently taken a 
eign munister 
chief Beria as 

But 
Stalin 


hands 


t Union 


committee 
Politburo and Ors 

groups mad of 
USSR 
| machine 


more 
mcr®re 
powerful individu 
is also a mighty p 
tentacles reaching int ver 
the state. Stalin’s 1 ted 
ind prestige can the compctition 
ind their 

s that 


between the two 
individuals. But th 


no one man, n can 


fill the 


cre ited by 


power! that will be 
his deat I itably th 
vast power macl : each 
would attempt t ( e other 
so that it could ¢ 

If Stalin is prey ollectiv« 
succession, Malet 1 get the 
iob of creating a n powerful « 
mittee setup while S in still super- 
vise the job 

It remains to 
will give up an\ ficial posts in 
October. Right n is Pr 
the Soviet t 
Secretary of the ¢ 
might become cl n of the 
presidium and el he post of 
Then, he 
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wo BROWING— 


and the Gas Broiled Specialties 


at the ROCHESTER CLUB 


Chefs at the Rochester Club specialize . 


in broiled foods—steaks, shellfish, 
fowl, fish, chops, variety meats. The 
modern kitchen of this famous 
Rochester, New York, club is equip- 
ped with the finest, fastest broilers 
available—Gas Broilers which assure 
perfection because the speedy blue 
flames of GAS seal in flavor and 
vitamins and retain the appetizing 
appearance patrons expect. 

But Gas Broiling is only one of the 


0S 


FOR COMMERCIAL COOKING 


THE TRENE, 








ways in which GAS serves the mem- 
bers of the Rochester Club. The 
complete array of Gas Cooking 
Equipment includes hot top and open 
top ranges with ovens, a fry top 
range, deep fat fryers, and a deck- 
type baking oven. 

The compact, streamlined arrange- 
ment of this modern Gas Cooking 
Equipment is a typical example of 
the clean, efficient kitchens recently 


installed in thousands of hotels, clubs 
and restaurants to serve every cooking 
need with complete proof of profits. 
There are many indisputable facts 
about GAS, for industrial purposes 
as well as for cooking—applications 
such as heat treating, case hardening, 
batch melting, desiccating. A consul- 
tation with your Gas Company Rep- 
resentative may point the way to 
more efficient heat processing. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION «¢ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORE 





Molotov and make Malenkov the top 
secretary of the presidium. 

¢ Expansion—The goals for the fifth 
Five-Year Plan, which will be approved 
by October congress, already have been 
published in Moscow. Heavy industry 
again is to be pushed at the expense of 
consumer goods in an effort to narrow 
the West's lead in military potential 
(table, page 74). Steel output is to be 
62%, coal 43%, oil 85%, 
electric power 80%. By comparison 
autos are to go up only 20%. Con- 
sumer goods as a whole are slated for 
a 40% increase. 

At the time when Stalin announced 
the goals of his fourth Five-Year Plan 
right after the war, western experts 
doubted they could be achieved. They 
argued that Soviet deposits of coal and 
iron ore were being depleted, especially 
in the Donets basin and in the South 
Ukraine, and that the low productivity 
of Soviet industrial labor would jeop- 
irdize the plan. There’s no such scepti- 
cism about the 1955 Sovict goals for 
stecl and coal. 
¢ Speed-Up—For it’s clear that Mos- 
cow has succeeded in expanding output 
of coal, iron ore, and stecl behind the 
Urals fast enough to offset any lag in 
the Ukraine. 

Labor productivity has also risen 
faster than Westerners expected. Me- 
chanization of the coal mines in the 
Urals has boosted production a_ lot. 
Productivity in steel mills is apparently 
way up. 

At first glance, the 1955 oil target 
looks over-ambitious. It is the figure 
that Stalin once set for 1960. But Brit- 
ish oil experts last March forecast this 
level of output for 1955. They ex- 
plained it by the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the “second Baku,” the oil 
region stretching between the Volga 
and the Urals. 
¢ Doubts—Western economists are still 
sceptical, though, about a 40% boost 
in consumer goods. Every Five-Year 
Plan has lagged in this field. Econo- 
mists take talk of raising real wages by 
35% with an even bigger grain of salt. 
There’s equal scepticism about the agri- 
cultural target, which includes a 45% 
increase in grain. Yet it’s admitted that 
current irrigation projects will vastly in- 
crease agricultural acreage. 

There’s no hint in this Five-Year 
Plan that Moscow is preparing for an 
carly war. If it were, the Russians could 
hardly hope to expand their steel capac- 
ity so rapidly or to carry out their new 
power projects, railway expansion, and 
unannounced atomic developments. 

Still, there’s no doubt that Stalin is 
building a formidable military potential. 
The USSR can switch from civil to 
military production a lot faster and 
more secretly than any country in the 
West. 


booste d 
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United Fruit Co.’s Plantations ... 


ib! . 
... Yield Hemp for the U.S. Navy 


had 
On some plantati 


(BW —Mar.24'51,p14 ind 


This year United l'ruit Co., acting as 
agent for Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., will get some 35-million Ib. of 
hemp out of the steaming jungles of 
Central America. That just about meets 
U.S. defense needs for the fibre the 
Navy likes best 
e Ten-Year Project—This self-sufficiency 
is the result of an unpublicized project 
that Unifruit and RFC have been car- 
rying on for the past ten years in Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Panama, and Guate- 
mala. It was begun early in World 
War II when the Philippines fell and 
the U.S. lost its sole source of abaca, 
the plant from which hemp is pro- 
duced. 

At the time, Unifruit was engaged in 
experiments to reclaim land from which 


been en by disease. 
it put oil palms 


abaca on 


bananas 


RFC 
company as its un] 
and Congress app ited $14-million 
to bring 25,000 a of abaca under 
cultivation. By th id of the war 
about 30-million Ib. of hemp were be 
ing produced year! 
With the war's en 
to continue the prog 
pine production w 1y down due to 
disease. Even today the Philippines 
turn out only 250-million Ib. a year 
as compared to prewar average 
of 400-million—about 95% of world 
production. Then too, a supply nearer 
home is a strategic ssitv. Unifruit 


others. | the tropic-wise 


con 


yperating agent, 


RFC decided 


im, since Philip 
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years ago... 
a garden hose 


introduced a new 


service for industry 


T was just an ordinary garden hose. Yet this was 
the first piece of equipment used by The Dow 
Chemical Company to introduce inhibited acid 
into an oil well. That experience twenty years 

ago proved that hydrochloric acid, long recognized 
as a solvent for many materials, could be safely used 
in contact with metal ... if properly inhibited and 
properly applied. 

Today, Dowell Incorporated, a subsidiary of Dow, is 
the largest user of hydrochloric acid in the world. 
Dowell provides the inhibitors and the technical 
knowledge and service required to make this powerful 
acid practical for industrial use. 


To the oil producer, Dowell Service stands for acidizing 
. . . the use of inhibited acid to increase the flow of 
oil from underground reservoirs. Over 100,000 oil, 
gas and water wells have been acidized by Dowell. 


Other services, including Perfo-Jet, Jel-X and Electrie 
Pilot, have also made Dowell a useful partner in the 
oil industry. 


To the maintenance engineer in many industries, 
Dowell Service stands for the chemical cleaning of 
heat exchange and processing equipment. 


Chemical cleaning, using inhibited solvents, has 
proved to be a quick and economical way to remove 
profit-stealing deposits and restore equipment to 
designed efficiency. Dowell furnishes all necessary 
trained personnel, chemical solvents, pump trucks 
and controls. 


When you call for Dowell Service—oil well treating 
or industrial cleaning—you’ll find a sincere and active 
desire to put knowledge, ability and twenty years of 
experience to work for you. 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers - Condensers + Heat Exchangers - 
Pipe Lines + Piping Systems + Gos Washers 
Process Equipment Evaporators Filter Beds 


Cooling Systems 
* Process Towers 
Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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has continued to operate the planta- 
tions, and since the war has received a 
set fee from RFC as well as a share of 
the profits. 
¢ Future Outlook—The project will 
continue at least until 1960, Congress 
willing. As of 1950, Congress was will- 
ing to have it continue and had appro- 
priated $35-million for operating ex- 
penses and for expansion to 50,000 
acres. About 27,000 acres are now 
in production. Gradual expansion is 
planned in the four countries produc- 
ing the fibre, and possibly in Ecuador. 
If the U.S. wants to remain self- 
sufficient in hemp it will probably have 
to extend the program for a long time 
after 1960. Both RFC and Unifruit 
have tried to interest local Central 
American farmers in planting abaca, but 
with little success. Basic reason is that 
abaca is a large plantation crop that 
must be produced in big quantities to 
justify the investment needed for cut- 
ting and drying machinery. Also, with 
prices of coffee and bananas high, local 
producers are loath to invest in any- 
thing new. Another factor that dis- 
courages local producers is the sharp 
drop in the price for hemp—from 34¢ 
a Ib. to 19¢ in the past 18 months. 


Bonn’s Top Socialist 


Erich Ollenhauer is slated to become head 
of West Germany's Social Democratic 
party. He became acting chairman last 
week when Kurt Schumacher died, and the 
party is expected to make it official at its 
annual convention next month at Dort- 
mund. Ollenhauer has a labor union back- 
ground, is regarded as more moderate and 
more pro-Western than the fiery Schu- 
macher. But he is pretty well committed to 
the Schumacher policy of putting German 
unity ahead of integration with the West. 
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Mexico plans to buy five complete steel 
mills from West Germany at about 
$5-million each. Each has a yearly ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons. Mexico now 
has only two steel mills with a com- 
bined capacity of 375,000 tons. At 
least one new mill will probably be 
located near Acapulco, where there is 
a mountain of nearly pure iron ore 
(BW—Apr.5’52,p133 

= 
Sky trains may soon be operating in 
Australia. Butler Air Transport, Ltd., 
has applied for a license to haul cargo 
on “trains” sting of six gliders 
towed by a specially designed plane. 
Each glider will | a pilot who will 
unhook his craft and steer to his des- 
tination. 


Cons!i 


@ 
U. S. textile manufacturers doing busi- 
ness in Guatemala may face a prohibi- 
tive import tax if local mill owners get 
their way. The Federacion Textil is 
asking for such a tax on the ground 
that their increased production costs 
make it tough to compete with fin- 
ished products from abroad. 

o 
French exports dropped last month to 
their lowest level in two years. The July 
total was 63-million francs, compared 
with a monthly average of about 75- 
million during 195 French officials 
fear that the government will be forced 
to subsidize expor such as textiles, 
which are meeting increased competi- 
tion from abroad 


Iraq Petroleum Co t week completed 
a 12-in. pipeline t irry oil from the 
Mosul fields to Ban 1 Syrian port on 
the Mediterranea When pumping 
begins next year, Iraq’s yearly produc- 
tion is expected to rise by about 
million tons. Iraq Petroleum is jointly 
owned by U.S., B h, French, and 
Dutch oil interest nd operates under 
a 50-50 profit agi nt with the gov- 
ernment of Iraq 
e 

airlines, Pan American and 
using jet planes. 
ibout to close a 


Two U.S. 
Eastern, may soon be 
PanAm is reported 
$16-million deal to buy cight British 
De Havilland jet a ers. And Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Eastern president, left 
this week for Britai study jct trans- 
ports for possible 1 by his line. 

s 
U.S. investments in India, still small, 
are on the upswing. Last year U.S. in- 
vestors put $6.5-million into India as 
against only $250,000 in 1950. That 
brings the total up to about $42-mil- 
lion. One reason for the gain: a better 
chance of getting profits out of the 
country. 
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Many new B&W boilers are being installed all over 
America to supply greatly increased steam require- 
ments of industries and electric power stations. Pic- 
tured is a main steam drum being hoisted into place. 


Keeping pace with the nation’s continuing industrial expan- 
sion, The Babcock & Wilcox Company is completing this 
year a multi-million-dollar increase in facilities for the 
manufacture of boilers for electric generating stations, in- 
dustrial plants, institutions, public buildings and apart- 
ment houses, chemical plants, oil refineries, and merchant 
and naval vessels. 


Two new plants are already in production at Wilmington, 
N. C. and West Point, Miss. A third one is being built at 
Paris, Texas. Thousands of additional employees have been 
trained to man these new plants, and to work expanded 
fabricating facilities at five other B&W plants. New ma- 
chines and processes . . . including the world’s largest boiler 
plate press ... are setting new standards of production 
efficiency and speed. 


America’s dynamic urge to accomplish finds expression 
in industry’s phenomenal, growing capacity to mass-produce; 
Babcock & Wilcox is sharing in that growth to meet mount- 
ing steam requirements for power generation, production 
processes and heating. 





BABCOCK 
&£WILCOX 





See what 

Adhesives 

are doing 
today! 


Deadening decibels in the ’52 FORD 


Have vou noticed how much easier it is to carry on a conversa- 
tion in today’s cars? Acoustical engineers have made great 
strides in eliminating noises we used to associate with motoring. 


Sound deadener pads are bonded wherever large metal areas 
tend to amplify sounds. A special 3M adhesive, for example, 
holds sound absorbing glass fiber pads on hood and roof panels. 
These adhesives provide a swift, economical life-time bond, 
and are typical of the specialized compounds 3M supplies to 
the automotive industry. 


Specialized compounding knowledge coupled with on-the-spot 
technical service, has made 3M the foremost supplier of ad- 
nesive products to Ford and others in the automotive industry. 
Why not draw upon this reserve of experience whenever you're 
considering the use of adhesives or sealers? There’s a 3M repre- 
sentative calling in your area regularly. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 

Get your copy of our 32-page manual showing typical cost- 

cutting applications, with description and physical properties Vf 

of a wide range of adhesives, coatings, and sealers. Write Dept. ADH ESIV ES ‘ F QAT| N \ . § EAL E RS 
18, 411 Piquette Avenue, today! 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH 
GENERAL OFFICES: ST.PAUL 6 oe EXPORT: 270 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 17 « IN CANADA: LONDON 
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Look for a new Soviet policy in Germany. It may be part of a shift in 
Soviet tactics that Stalin will reveal at the Oct. 5 Communist congress 
(page 74). 

Moscow probably will open a propaganda barrage in West Germany 
instead of exchanging diplomatic notes on Germany with the West. Purpose: 
to strengthen German opposition to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Communist theme will go this way: We’ve asked again and again 
for Big Four talks on Germany. We favor German unification, via free 
elections; a German peace treaty; and gradual withdrawal of occupation 
troops. But the West refuses to talk; it wants to keep Germany divided. 

It’s even possible Stalin will tear up the Potsdam agreement on the 
grounds that the West has destroyed it by tying West Germany with NATO. 














You could see Moscow was getting at such a policy in the proposal it 
made last week for talks on Germany. October was set as the deadline. 

Washington is sure to turn the proposal down. The U.S. is holding out 
for discussion of elections in Germany first. London and Paris will tag ajong, 
somewhat reluctantly. 

But there’s real danger that our policy will boomerang. So far, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer seems sure that he has enough support to get integration 
approved by the Bonn parliament. 

Ratification isn’t likely, though, before the Moscow congress. And by 
then the Communists may be able to weaken Adenauer’s support. 

. 











The danger of a summer financial crisis in Britain has passed. 





You can see this in the sudden burst of confidence on the London stock 
market. Five months’ heavy losses have been wiped out in the past few 
days, as the City recovered faith almost overnight in British economic 
prospects. 

Government officials also are more cheerful than they have been for 
months. They are publicly predicting that British trade will soon be in 
balance, that pressure on sterling has about ended. 

e 


But Britain is still far from economic health. 





As things are now, there’s no chance of a trade surplus which would 
build up its gold reserves. 

The drain on the reserves was halted by drastic import curbs, continued 
food rationing, heavy cuts in the kind of capital investments needed to 
strengthen Britain’s competitive position. 

So the British economic situation is still precarious. Even a slight slump 
in the U. S. would knock the country off balance again. 








You can expect London and Washington to start talking about a long- 
term solution for Britain’s dollar problems. 





The plan is to get an exchange of ideas before the new U.S. Admin- 
istration takes over 
Here’s the kind of thing the British will toss into the hopper: 

* Long-term commodity agreements under which (1) the U.S. would 
make five-year contracts for key sterling area products, and (2) prices 
would be stabilized on some agreed parity comparable to the U.S. farm 
support formula. 
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* Regular American investments, mostly private, in the development of 





Commonwealth resources. The British have prepared detailed reports on 
investment needs and opportunities. 
¢ Further cuts in U.S. tariffs so that Chancellor Butler’s slogan ‘‘trade, 





not aid’ could count for more. 

¢ A currency stabilization fund, contributed by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the U. S., and Canada, to help make the pound convertible into 
dollars. 





European officials who run the Schuman Plan want private American 





money—as well as U.S. aid funds—put into the coal-steel poo! 





This week Jean Monnet, chief Schuman planner, started exploring 
the question with top U. S. officials in Paris. 

Getting U.S. aid funds is no problem. Congress earmarked money 
to support the pool. So a grant can be expected soon. 

Private investment in the pool is another matter. The French would 
balk if investors favored German companies. But that’s exactly what most 
American investors would do—since the Ruhr is the best bet for them. 

7 
France is making a final effort to settle the Tunisian question by 





negotiation. The French Resident-General and the Tunisian Premier are 
in Paris this week for talks with top French officials. 

But the prospects of a peaceful settlement aren‘t rosy. The Bey of 
Tunis apparently wants almost complete independence. And if Paris 
refuses, he'll press his case at the United Nations Assembly in October 

This puts the French in an awkward spot. If they give Tunis what 
it wants, all the North African territories will demand the same. If they 
refuse, there are sure to be national uprisings throughout the area 

« 





Washington, London, and Paris are now mediating the Trieste issue 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. And this week the State Dept. is hopeful of 








a compromise. 

But the negotiations are being kept very hush-hush. Before there’s a 
settlement, both sides will have to make concessions. So it’s best if a pack- 
age deal can be announced all at once. Otherwise there might be a violent 
reaction either in Italy or Yugoslavia. 

A Trieste settlement would remove the last obstacle to building a solid 





southern flank for NATO. Belgrade already is discussing common defense 
problems with the Greeks and the Turks. With Trieste out of the way, 
these talks could be extended to include the Italians. 

7 





U.S. firms with overseas investments, especially the big oil companies, 





again have their eye on Iran. This week W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 





Service Co., is in Teheran talking oil with Premier Mossadegh (page 29) 

Nothing much is known about the Jones visit except that he was 
invited by Mossadegh. Presumably he wants to get the oil flowing again 
in Iran. 


You can probably discount reports that Jones aims to have Cities 





Service Co. replace the Anglo-lranian Co. in Iran 





That would put, Jones in the awkward position of (1) supporting gov- 
ernment seizure of business; (2) destroying confidence in private foreign 


investment. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 30, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 














Leading Producer of Wheels for Every Purpose, Offers... 


STYLE-PERFECTED WIRE WHEELS! 








for Tomorrow’s Cars of Greater Distinction: 


Skillfully designed! Radically improved over former American types, or 
even present-day importations! A major achievement to greatly enhance a 
modern car's entire appearance of custom styling, for those to whom pride 
of ownership is all important! Wheels of superior strength, safety and 
brake-cooling action, as well as for arresting distinction! 


a ASSURES PROVEN PRODUCTS ee is 

Cn KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

PRODUCTS Wheels—Hub end Drum Assemblies—Brakes—Vacuum Brake Power Units—for Passeng 

Buses—Electric Brakes for House Tratlers and tight Com 






PLANTS Kelsey-Hayes Plants Michigan (4), McKeespor 
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Despite Strike Incomes Edged Up 


Francisco region’s 
ictually slightly 


itional average. 


Income continued to edge upward 
in June. The national composite of 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In- 
dexes registered an increase of 0.6%. 

But BUSINESS WEEK'S reporters 
throughout the country say the real im- 
pact of the steel strike didn’t show up 
until July. So it’s likely that the in- 
dexes for July and August, when they 
are available, will show a decline. 

The figures also lag in showing that 
the Atlanta and Dallas regions did best 


86 


in June compared with May. But since 
then both regions have been hit hard 
by drought. 

¢ Gains in Year—The country as a 
whole maintained a 4% lead income- 
wise in June over the year-ago figures. 
The Atlanta and Dallas regions show 
the largest gains; New York and Cleve- 
land have the poorest records. Last 
month, we reported that West Coast 
incomes had dipped below vear-ago 
levels. However, a recheck of the fig 


ures shows the Sa 
gain over a yeal 
better than the n 
¢ Farmers Ahead—! 
holding about 2% b 
largely because of vier marketings. 
Volume is up about 5 which is more 
than enough to compensate for mod 
erately lower price 
The drought has | 
everywhere but in th 
89). In most area 


irm income is 
tter than in 1951, 


n broken nearly 
Southwest (page 
ywever, the rains 
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The plant that saved a bathing beach 


The building you see in the background 
has a lot to do with the healthy look of 
these people on the beautiful beach at 
Santa Monica Bay, California. 

For it houses the heart of a plant that 
keeps the sea clean by converting Los 
Angeles’ 350,000,000 daily gallons of sew- 
age into 220 tons of “filter cakes” for 
fertilizer. 

Were it not for this, the glistening 
beaches stretching from L. A. to Santa 
Monica would soon be polluted, unfit for 
human use. 

This amazing job is performed at L.A.’s 
huge Hyperion Sewage Treatment Plant 
with the aid of nine equally amazing ma- 
chines that generate electricity and supply 
air for the treating process . . . super- 


> 


compressors - steam turbines - engines 
power ission + eir ditioning 





Efficient Power—water treating » steam 
condensers - feedwater heaters - pumps 
engine and turbine generetors 


charged Worthington Dual Fuel Engines. 
Miraculous though it seems, these dual 
fuel engines actually run on the gas given 
off during the treatment process. This 
Worthington-pioneered engine develop- 
ment keeps power cost exceptionally low. 
If gas is short, the engines instantaneously 
change from gas to oil or any combination 
of the two and keep operating smoothly. 
Worthington pioneering in many types 
of Diesels, pumps and comminutors brings 
good water and sanitation to millions all 
over the world. But “Worthington” means 
much more than engines and pumps. It’s 
also air conditioning and refrigeration, 
power plant and transmission equipment, 
construction machinery, and many other 
products for city, farm and industry. 


pavers - air tools - pumps 


Better Roads and Construction — 


Blue Brute air compressors - 


Diversification of market builds stability 
... makes Worthington, 112 years old, a 
strong link in the far-flung chain of Amer- 
ican business. 

Worthington Corporation, 
New Jersey. 


Harrison, 





Chemical Products—compressors 
Worthite pumps - steem turbines 


mixers s 
refrigeration + ejectors - mixers 





PRINTWEIGH 
STOPS HUMAN ERRORS 


in reading Y 
remembering / 
recording 


Toledo Printweigh Scales give 
your accounting department ac- 
curate printed records of each 
weighing operation. 

Every time you weigh, material 
becomes money. Basic accounting 
figures originate at your scales... 
in receiving, shipping and in pro- 
duction departments. These 
weight figures affect your inven- 
tories, receivables, payables and 
the final profit figure! Errors made 
at the scale stay wrong forever. 

TOLEDO offers a complete 
selection of models and capacities 
to start your cost records right. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
r~~~"SEND TODAYE ~~" 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


TOLEDO Weight Control and Printweigh 


l Please send me bulletin 2037 describing ] 
; records. 


! Name 
} Company 


4 Address 


City Sone... 





came too late to bring much recovery. 
Perhaps the worst hit of all crops was 
hay; it took an unusually severe lick- 
ing because of the exceedingly high 
temperatures that accompanied the 
drought. 

Here is how BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions summarize 
the news that has influenced trends in 
income since June: 





USINESS in this region is grad- 
ually returning to normal after the 
prolonged steel strike. In addition to 
idling 117,000 workers in basic steel 
alone, the strike had heavy impact on 
employment and purchasing power at 
railroad centers and in the coal mining 
regions. While the railroaders and most 
of the miners went back to work early, 
big steel-using industries were slower 
to get back to full operations. 
e Hardest Hit—Altoona, Pa., a city 
that has no steel industry at all, was 
probably one of the hardest hit in the 
nation. ‘Three days after the strike 
started, the Pennsylvania R.R. loco 
motive and car shops, Altoona’s lead- 
ing industry by far, laid off 70% of 
its employees, and more were laid off 
as the strike wore on. Some 50% of 
the train crews living in Altoona were 
also laid off. The two groups together 
added up to around 12,000 unem- 
ployed. The shops have reopened now, 
but it will be at least mid-September 
before they reach full employment. 
And if Lewis, in his current negotia- 
tions, should call the coal miners out 
on strike, the same thing will happen 
all over again. 
¢ Philadelphia Steady—On the other 
hand, the steel strike did not make a 
deep dent on the highly diversified area 
around Philadelphia. Total employ- 
ment held up well—in fact the labor 
market is getting tight. Employment 
in apparel is still climbing and in tex- 
tiles it is now higher than a year ago. 
The Fairless Steel plant in the area, 
originally scheduled to open early this 
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TOLEDO 


TOLEDO SPEEDWEIGH 
OVER-UNDER SCALES 


HERE’S new speed with accuracy 
in check weighing, packaging. 3 sizes 
—to 5 Ib., to 20 lb., to 50 Ib.! Shadow- 
free wide-angle reading . . . accurate 
to 14 of an ounce. . . exclusive “‘coin- 
ed” bearings for greater accuracy, 

longer life . . .stain- 

1os less steel beam... 
i enclosed levers... 
1 . . choice of plat- 
ters and scoops. 

Write for bulletin 

1416. ToledoScale 
Co.,Toledo1, Ohio 


TOLEDO 


Headquarters for 


SCALES 
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summer, now doesn’t expect to start 
producing until fall. 

¢ Mines Close—Another sizable min- 
ing operation has closed in Scranton, 
with loss of jobs for 570 miners. This 
brings anthracite industry employment 
in this area to less than 10,500, com- 
pared with 12,450 a year ago and 36,000 
in the early 1930s. 

¢ Farm Outlook Bright—In farm pro- 
duction and farm income the region is 
sitting pretty for the rest of 1952. 

With the help of hot, dry weather 
farmers have brought in a golden, fat, 
near-record wheat crop. Hay, corn, and 
oats are pointed to a harvest that, in 
sum total, will top the average and give 
the region a solid base of home-grown 
feed for its livestock this winter. 

Milk output, although handicapped 
by high heat and drying pastures, is 
running at least level with the average 
of recent years. Egg production has con- 
sistently topped last year so far in 1952, 
and the recent upswing in egg prices 
points to a healthy increase in income. 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 


























ANUFACTURING employment 

in Texas is at a record high follow 
ing the rash of strikes that plagued the 
state through most of the summer. 
Settlement of the oil refinery dispute 
has this industry, as well as allied in- 
dustries like rubber and chemicals, hum- 
ming. Scattered strikes in machinery 
and fabricated metals are largely settled 
and employment is expanding to 
higher than prestrike totals. 
e Defense Boom—The oil allowable 
for September is at a new peak.’ Con- 
struction, bolstered by expansion of de- 
fense installations, is still booming 
throughout the state. And as military 
construction is completed, the armed 
forces take over and call for thousands 
of workers. These defense jobs have 
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N™ ventures in petrochemicals — products of 


America’s newest and greatest industry — de- 


mand increasingly greater facilities for expansion. 


Oklahoma's high position in petroleum production 








and processing, plus its proven reserves, offers a 
stable supply of the basic raw materials needed by 
Petrochemistry. Over 100 refineries and gas process- 


ing plants already in operation guarantee this supply. 


Oklahoma's plentiful supply of power and water 
mean uninterrupted operation year ‘round. 

Oklahoma's stategic location assures economical 
transportation of finished products — both to Coastal 


markets and to fast-developing markets close by. 


Oklahoma’s well-rounded background in the prob- 
lems of petroleum offers ready techniques in solving 


those of Petrochemistry. 


Oklahoma! Pioneer in Petrochemistry. 


A special, confidential study of Oklahoma's 
answer to your basic petrochemical require- 
ments will be made upon your request, and 
without obligation. 


4(AHOMAL 


% Write - Cror Longston, Director 
Ee) Stote Capitol Bidg. 
‘ Ob 1 Oria. 


Shea Dep 


Dale Bikore 13foney IN OKLAHOMA 





boosted government employment in the 
state by some 50,000 since Korea. 

In the San Antonio area, one of the 
strongest in the state, this expansion 
in government jobs has sent employ- 
ment to a new high. Some 6,000 work- 
ers were added to government payrolls 
in the past year. Here the expansion 
reflects the high level of Air Force 
activity, and hiring is expected to con- 
tinue into the fall. This strong market 
for labor has brought many new fam- 
ilies into San Antonio. 

Amarillo is another area where em- 
ployment has expanded, and will con- 
tinue to expand, chiefly as a result of 
increased hiring on government proj- 
ects 
¢ Outlook Brightens—The Beaumont 
Port Arthur area, long a weak spot in 
the state, had begun to pull out of the 
doldrums when it was knocked low 
again by strikes. It was the heaviest 
hit area in the state, with a drop in em- 
ployment of over’ 12,000. Now that 
the strikes have been settled it is look- 
ing for substantial gains in construc- 
tion, fabricated metals, and oil refining. 

Employment in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area has been about level in re- 
cent months, but will turn up again in 
the fall, as new workers are needed in 
the aircraft, apparel, and electrical ma- 
chinerv industries. 

The picture in Abilene is mixed. 
Nonfarm employment is very good. The 
clothing industry is expanding under 
the impact of government orders, and 
local watch manufacturing also con- 
tinues to expand. But very poor agri- 
cultural conditions in the area have 
caused a drag in farm employment. 
¢ Good Crop Year—In spite of hot 
weather and drought, signs point to 

good year in farm income for the 
region as a whole. The parts of the 
hardest hit by the current 
drought are central west Texas around 
\bilene and Big Spring, much of the 
Rio Grande Valley, and the upper 
reaches of the Texas Panhandle. But 
excellent conditions have aided crop 
ind livestock production in parts of 
\rizona, New Mexico, the Texas coastal 
ind northwestern Louisiana. 

The main source of optimism is cot- 
ton, the region’s big dollar earner. The 
over-all picture is for a crop big enough 
to offset this year’s somewhat lower 
Poorest prospects are in cen- 
tral west Texas and along the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

The Texas wheat crop turned out 
better than had been anticipated. 
Spring rains brought vield up to average. 
Nevertheless production failed to meas- 
ure up to average, largely because wheat 
farmers, panicked by the disastrous 
droughts of the past two years, reduced 
acreage sharply last fall. 
¢ Forced Sales—The weakest spot in 
the farm picture is to be found in pas- 


region 


reas, 


prices 


90 


tures and feed grains. The year’s crops 
of corn, barley, and sorghum are run- 
ning small. Pastures are good in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the eastern 
third of Texas, but poor and deteriorat- 
ing rapidly in the western two thirds 
of that state, and particularly in the 
central region. There are increasing 
signs of forced sales of cattle. 
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1949 1950 


Cleveland 


ELECTION of a 6,400 acre tract 

in southern Ohio as the site for the 
nation’s newest atomic energy plant 
will provide a tremendous shot in the 
arm to one of this region’s weakest 
economic areas. The site lies near an 
eight-county area that has been losing 
population and income for several years 
and per-capita income is the 
lowest in the state. 
¢ From Scratch—This is hilly farming 
country—and not too good at that—so 
everything will have to be built from 
scratch. Roads are in a bad way, schools 
are inadequate, and housing is relatively 
nonexistent. 

About half of the $1.2-billion cost 
of the plant will go for on-site labor 
and building materials. The Ohio State 
Employment Service has already been 
flooded with inquiries about jobs at the 
plant. About 30,000 will be needed at 
the peak construction period, and the 
bulk of these will remain at the plant 
site for four years, more than doubling 
the present population of Pike County 
e Strike Effects—Since the Cleveland 
region is the center of the nation’s stcel 
industry, the direct effects of the stcel 
strike were much worse here than in 
any other region. By the same token, 
however, its recovery was quick after 
the strike ended. Purchasing power 
lost as a direct or indirect result of the 
shutdown will reach many _ millions. 
About 65,000 were idled in Pittsburgh 
alone. In the four-county area sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh, unemployment 
claims jumped more than 100%, and 
these reflected only the spreading ef- 
fects of the strike, since strikers them- 
selves were not eligible for jobless pay. 


1951 1952 


whose 


Most of Ohio’s 205,000 steel work- 
ers were idle. Almost 600,000 more 
work in industries that are heavy users 
of steel, and here layoffs varied from a 
few days to several weeks. 

In Ohio such steel-making centers 
as Cleveland and Youngstown suffered 
most. Toledo, a major auto and auto 
parts manufacturing center, was also 
hard hit, as were Cincinnati and Can- 
ton. Less seriously affected were Day- 
ton and Akron. Several thousand were 
laid off in Columbus, but here the im- 
pact was softened by hiring at North 
American Aviation, which now has 
16,000 on its Columbus payroll 
¢ Drought Hurts—Unless most of the 
region gets a good deal more rain, the 
outlook is for a definite reduction in 
farm income in 52 

Ohio has a potentially big crop of 
corn on the field t badly needs rain 
to bring the estimated 178-million bu 
to maturity Drought has severely 
damaged Kentuck burlev tobacco 
Potato production, too, has taken a 
nosedive because iry weather. West 
ern Pennsylvania’s Somerset County 
was especially hard hit 

\ bright spot 
wheat crop. Spr 
ideal wheat weat 
crop 21% above rage 
of oats was also harvested in 
escape the drought 

Beef and lamb 
But milk output 


somewhat below last 


region’s bonanza 
rains and generally 
brought Ohio a 
A good crop 
time to 


duction is rising. 


urrently wobbling 
ycar. 
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1950 1951 


Kansas City 


I' RONG is the best word to de- 

scribe the economy of this region. 
Ever since this spring’s flood, things 
have been going very well. Industrially, 
the region felt \ little impact from 
the steel strike id employment is 
high in all major citi Agriculturally, 
the big news is h ilmost the entire 
region has escaped the drought 
e Gains—The over-all employment 
situation continu table. Strongest 
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as Transparency of glass enables engineers fo 
visually check the rate of flow of liquids with 
a rotometer. 


of 


This glass lets you see what’s cooking 


There is no longer any guessing as to what goes on inside high 
temperature furnaces, pressure vessels, processing tanks or even wind 
tunnels. You can actually see what takes place through nonclouding, 
heat and corrosion resistant PYREX” brand glass windows. 

Stove builders have adapted them for ovens, adding a good sales 
feature in the bargain. And transparency is a big reason for the popu- 
larity of glass for pipe, ovenware, flowmeters and many other applica- 
tions. You can check for cleanliness, see what's happening. Trouble 
can’t hide behind glass. 

When you combine transparency with such properties as heat and 
corrosion resistance, good dielectric and light transmitting proper- 
ties, you see why glass is ideal for thousands of products and uses. In 
fact, it may be just the material your product needs to increase its 


sales appeal. Discover its possibilities today. Send for the 12-page. 


illustrated booklet, “GLASS, its increasing importance in product 
design.” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


Coming meant esearch i Cast 


Transparency of glass permits the housewife to 
see inside the oven without opening the door, 


Corning’s glasses moke possible telescopes, 
microscopes, spectacles, prisms and a host of 
instruments requiring optical precision. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 

28 Crystal Street 

Corning, N. Y. 

Please send me your 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “Glass, its increasing importance 
in product design.” 


Nome. 





Title. 





¢ 





Address 
City. 








State. 


PYREX is a registered trade-mark in the 
U. S. of Corning Glass Works. 








“HORSE AND BUGGY” 


fire protection is not 
enough today! 


The modern industrial plant is a marvel of technological de- 
velopment. Automatic machines manufacture all kinds of pro- 
ducts with unbelievable speed and precision. 


But the more highly developed the production process, the 
greater the value of equipment. And the higher the produc- 
tion rate, the more vital the need for continuous, uninter- 
rupted operation. 


That’s why old-style, make shift fire protection 
methods should have no place in industry today! 


Vuomalte Sprinkler, 10-Point Fire Protection is as modern as 
your newest production machine. It’s scientifically engineered 
to prevent fire damage to your most costly processing equip- 
ment. It employs the most positive, fastest-acting fire detection 
devices, and the most effective extinguishing methods. It coun- 
ters every fire hazard in your plant which, unheeded, might 


lead to disastrous shut-downs. 


The whole story is told in straight-forward terms in our new 
book “The ABC of Fire Protection”. Write for your copy today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


FIRST IN FIRE PRG tO N 





city in the region is still Wichita; it is 
also the one which shows the largest 
nonfarm employment increase over a 
year ago—about 12,000. Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa also show sizable gains 
over a year ago, but for different rea- 
sons. The former's 5,000 rise is due 
mostly to expansion of government pay- 
rolls and service industries. Tulsa’s 
4,500 rise, on the other hand, is almost 
entirely in manufacturing—specifically, 
the big Douglas plant there which is 
building Boeing B-47 bombers. Its 
employment today is 6,100, compared 
with less than 1,000 a year ago. And 
hiring is still going on, toward a goal 
of 7,000 by yearend 

Other major cities in the region show 
virtually no change from a year ago 
in nonfarm employment 

Construction employment is sharply 
higher throughout the region. But min- 
ing is not doing so well. One weak spot 
is the lead-zinc area around Miami, 
Okla., where mine activity was cur- 
tailed following the recent drop in zinc 
prices. 

At the opposite corner of the region, 
employment conditions in Wyoming 
are uniformly tight, with the exception 
of coal mining 
e Weather Luck—The district as a 
whole has had extraordinarily good luck 
with weather. First of all, abundant 
spring rains broke the drought pattern 
that has hit most of the region ever 
since 1948. Then hot, dry weather re- 
turned just at the right time to help 
the wheat crop to maturity and an all- 
time record. Kan harvested over 300 
million bu., more than double last 
year’s poor crop. Oklahoma’s 109-mil- 
lion bu. harvest triple last year’s 
crop, and 50 ibove average. Ne- 
braska and Colorado also had _ record- 
breaking wheat crops 

Since the wheat harvest, the weather 
has been dry, and that has hurt pasture 
land and prospects for spring-sceded 
crops to some extent. But except for 
Oklahoma (a disaster area) and northern 
New Mexico, there have been enough 
occasional rains to avert disaster. Good 
late-season rains could work wonders 
with the region’s crops and ranges. As 
of Aug. 1, for instance, Nebraska, the 
region's major corn state, had a crop 
in the field estimated well above both 
last year’s and the long-term average. 

The region will need that corn. In 
Kansas and Nebraska there are 16% 
to 20% more cattle on feedlots than 
a vear ago. Pork production, however, 
has been cut back—the spring pig crop 
was some 20% below 1951, and fall 
farrowings will be lower in about the 
same proportion 

But regardless of what happens from 
now on—barring all-out disaster—the 
huge wheat crop already harvested as- 
sures a good farm-income vear for the 
region as a whole for 1952. 
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How these K&M insulations keep heat under power's “thumb” 





HE PICTURE ABOVE, taken in a large Eastern 
T power station, is good, but it can show only the 
“skin-deep” beauty of the Keasbey & Mattison 
Insulations on the feed water deaerator in the 
background and the duct in the right foreground. 
Under the glistening surfaces, finished tightly with 
K&M _ Insulating Cement, lies this interesting 
heat-keeping story. 


On the feed water deaerator, the “defense in 
depth” against heat loss is provided by K&M 
Hy-Temp Blocks, 114” thick, covered with “Feath- 
erweight” 85% Magnesia Blocks, 114” thick...an 
ideal combination that makes the most of the high 
heat-resisting qualities of Hy-Temp and the high 
insulation value of “Featherweight” 85% Mag- 
nesia. Alone, ‘Featherweight’? 859% Magnesia is 
good for temperatures up to 600° F. (on the duct 
shown it is more than sufficient); its combination 
with Hy-Temp provides efficient insulation from 
600° to 1900° F. 


These K&M _ Insulations are practical, economi- 
cal, and durable. The insulating properties of 
Featherweight” 85° .Magnesia are not affected 
by alternate heating and cooling... by wetting 
and drying . . . and, being mineral in nature, will 
not burn. Both insulations are supplied in appro- 
priate forms and thicknesses for all equipment 
surfaces and piping. 


Your K&M distributor, who is an experienced 
applicator, will give you full information. Or write 
us direct. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison hos made it 
serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY © AMBLER © PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, ond Vancouver 








MASS TRANSPORTATION POSES A... 


Strategic Problem for the Airlines 


@ in first-class traffic, the airlines are competing on 


even terms with the railroads. 


@ But the big traffic increases are coming in low-fare 


coach service—and it's still not clear that this can be handled 


at a profit. 


@ Problem: Should the lines stick to luxury service or 


try to become mass movers of people? 


@ And how will the coming new jet transports and 


helicopters affect the decision? 


The airline industry is fast reaching 
the point where it will have to decide 
what it wants to be: a mass carrier of 
people and cargo or a premium service 
for the few. 

At the rate the airlines are roaring 
into the mass transportation field 
cover), it will soon be too late to 
change course. Economists for the in- 
dustry estimate that passenger-miles 
this year will wind up 14% above last 
year—a huge one-year expansion for an 
industry already 25 years old. Freight 
ton-miles on domestic passenger lines 
should run 8% ahead of 1951. 
¢ Big Talk—When you're talking about 
12-billion revenue passenger-miles in 
one year—as airline economists are for 


94 


1952—you’re talking mass transporta- 
tion. Even last year, with 104-billion 
passenger-miles, domestic airlines out- 
did railroad Pullman service (10.2- 
billion passenger-miles). In 1945, air- 
lines had 11% of the first-class travel 
market; last year, 51%. 

Ihese figures sound fine. But exe- 
cutives of domestic airlines aren't al 
together happy about them. 
ahead only decreasing unit revenues 
and increasing unit costs—the price of 
getting involved in mass production 
For the hard fact is this: The upswing 
in air traffic is traccable almost entirels 
to the less profitable air coach service 
¢ Two Sample Years—Air coach got 
into the scheduled lines’ picture in late 


Thev sce 


1949 and early 1950 
tics for the twe 
clearly the cffect of k 
eIn 1950, t 
gained 1.2-bill 
1949; of this ghth 
billion ] 
elIn 195 
million more 
of these, 1.2-n 1 rode the 
coaches. 
¢ Flying Parlor Cars—With air coach 
j you wouldn’t 
utives—and 
to be arguing that 
fares are too low. Raising fares would 
seem like killing the golden goose. 
But, to begu th, an influential 
nanagement clings 
service should be 
This group would be 
icrial Pullman 
can make money 
ufficiently limited 
it, though, than the 
of air transport exec- 
nthusiasts for fare- 


Compare statis- 
and you can sec 
yw coach rates: 

domestic airlines 
yasscnger-miles over 
more than | 
for coach 
lines carried 1.9 
gers than in 1949; 
new air 


passcngse 11i¢ Was 


such a star pé 
expect — airling 
government om 


some 


scgment of air! 
to the idea that 
luxury 
centent to oper 
trade. Thev feel t 
at it if service 
T'here’s more to 
luxury-mindedne 
utives. Even the 
cutting admit that 
e While aver 
mile has been dropping from 
in 1948 to 5.56¢ in 1951, operating 
costs have been ng up 
e An airplane costs about as much 
to fly with +¢-a-mile passengers as with 
5.5¢-a-mile passengers 
It’s true that airlines cut down on 


Scervicc 
if in 


ge passenger fare per 
5.73¢ 
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BUT CHASE RESEARCH LATER DISCOVERED 


Back in 1870, British ships were often put out of action by 
corrosion of steam condenser tubes. To make these tubes last longer, an 
alloy of copper, zinc and tin called “admiralty” was developed. 


Later, America’s oil industry used “admiralty” tubes in heat exchangers. 
But some types of water caused zinc to separate from the copper. 


Chase research metallurgists then developed a new alloy — Chase 
Antimonial Admiralty* which in many instances more than 
doubled tube life. Alloys of this type have resulted in an estimated 
saving of $312 million a year for the petroleum industry alone. 


Chase brass and copper alloys are available, subject to government controls, 
through dealers, jobbers and Chase’s 23 convenient mill warehouses. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Every time you turn on the faucet, 
you may be putting a Chase alloy. 
Phosnic® Bronze, to work. It’s used 
in water meters. And Chase Copper 
Water Tube is widely used for 
domestic water lines. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,061,921 


Telnic® Bronze, another Chase 
development, makes better aircraft 
instrument parts, radar tubes and 
other electronic equipment. It was 
“tailor-made” for industry by Chase 
research metallurgists. 


& hase mess smamuu 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. is a subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Seles Offices et:  Albenyt Atlante Baltimore Basten Chicago Cincinnati 


Kansas City, Mo. Les Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadelphia 


Cleveland Dallas Denver? Detroit Houston t 
Pittsburgh Providence Rochester t St. Lowis San Francisce Seattle Waterbury 


Indranapo!'s 
(T sales office only) 





IN NEW YORK 


Promotes Comfort 
and Working Efficiency 


During the last 40 years—espe- 
cially on Manhattan—Clarage has 
been privileged to furnish thou- 
sands of ventilating fans and air con- 
ditioning units for office buildings 
which house America’s greatest busi- 
ness enterprises. 


A recent installation requiring 27 
Clarage ventilating fans is on Park 
Avenue between 53rd and 54th 
Streets “that new blue-green 
glass building which is Lever House” 
general offices of Lever Brothers 
Company. 

Lever House provides working 
quarters for 1280 people. It has every 
comfort and efficiency advantage 
which expert planning and modern 
equipment can provide. 


What does American business 
like about Clarage? . . . first, our 
resourcefulness in devising ways of 


meeting your re- 


quirements exactly 
—and, second, the 
OF AMERICA’S 
100 LARGEST 


ability of our equip- 
ment to perform 
CORPORATIONS| faithfully and eco- 
are users of | nomically fora long 
Clerege eqvip- | time to come. 
wide acceptance 


denotes the high 
quality and reli- 
able performance 
of our products. 





How may we serve 
your Company? 











YOU CAN RELY ON 


CLARAGE> 


HEADQUARTERS For 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 


Caneda Fans, itd., 4285 Richlieuv St., Montreal 
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’, .. postwar dig: ‘If you've 
time to spare, go by air’ .. .” 


AIRLINES starts on p. 94 


the frills when they run coach service. 
But climinating a second stewardess 
and downgrading the cuisine aren't 
enough to restore the profit margin: 
The big costs are on the ground, in 
the plane itself, in the crew. 

Pricewise, the airlines are happv with 
their first-class fares. They have got to 
where they can compete with railroad 
Pullman fares. 
¢ Maybe No Choice—Many executives 
think that’s about as far as the airlines 
should go. They concede it’s possible 
to go a step further and compete with 
railroads for coach passengers, too, but 
they don’t think it’s economically prac- 
tical. You can build a plane, they say, 
that will carry coach-fare passengers at 
low enough operating cost. But the 
plane would cost too much. 

Other airline managers are convinced 
they have no choice but to continue air 
coach and to minimize their operating 
costs accordingly. The past two vears 
have taught them that people want to 
fly at low fares; now, they say, they'll 
just have to learn how to make air 
coach profitable. 


1. Postwar Troubles 


The thing that makes the industry 
persist in thinking it has any choice 
about continuing the air coach service 
is this: The scheduled carriers never 
elected to go into air coach—thev were 
forced into it by (1) a postwar slump 
and (2) competition from nonscheduled 
airlines 

Few industries came out of the war 
with such momentum as the airlines 
he lines had gained experience and a 
huge supply of skilled labor from the 
Air Force. Then, too, the war had 
made air travelers out of millions of 
Americans who had never flown pre- 
viously 

In 1946, the airlines had cut their 
fares, too. They had expected a postwar 
slump. Instead, they soared that vear 
to a record of nearly 6-billion passenger- 
miles 
¢ Overexpansion—That’s when the air- 
lines made the miscalculation that still 
haunts them. They decided the up 
trend would last indefinitely Phe 
ordered planes, more expensive 
planes; they hired personnel right and 
left; they wangled still more routes out 
of the Civil Acronautics Board: they 
went into debt for expansion of fa- 
cilities 

Then the national economy softened, 
and air travel leveled off. The carriers 
took another look at their books, de- 
cided their expansion costs were way 


more 





out of line with their revenues, and 
applied for higher fares. When CAB 
granted the fare increases, traffic in 
1948 dropped below 1946. 

e Riders Discouraged—Thrift-minded- 
ness of the public wasn’t the only factor 
in this setback. In perspective, airline 
executives can other reasons 

Accidents. In 1947, the domestic air- 
lines killed 199 persons, more than ever 
before or since. Some of the new em- 
ployees weren’t up to airline standards; 
three of the four major postwar types of 
plane developed bugs that groiinded 
them at various times; navigation facili- 
ties designed for far trafic were 
overburdened 

Unreliability. When the accident 
rate began climbing, airlines canceled 
or delayed many more flights than ever 
before. The early postwar 
the era of the slogan, true enough to 
be cutting: “If you’ve time to spare, 
go by air.” 

Poor passenger handling. The airlines 
were finding out just how long the 
traveling public will suffer passively: 
about two vea! Ever since the war, 
n irritated by loss or 

planes that were 
summer; poor 


less 


vears were 


passengers had bee 
damage of bag 
cold in winter, hot in 
food: long waits in line for tickets or 
baggage; dirty wercrowded waiting 
rooms and rest rooms; insolent or in 
different, overworked emplovees. By 
1947 and 1948 of the 1945-46 
passengers had had enough 

The turmoil of this postwar era sent 
manv management heads rolling. Of 
the 15 domestic trunk lines, only East- 
ern, Continental Delta, National, 
Braniff, and Mid-Continent survived 
with top ma nent intact But 
Braniff and Mid-Continent merged this 
year, and Delta en now trying to 
merge with Ch & Southern. 


nany 


il. Air Coach 


r days when they 
away, the cer- 
vorried about the 
f little nonscheduled 
lines grew up vice pilots used 
their veteran reference to buy sur- 
plus transports tart bargain-rate 
operations 
CAB saw th 


lines, subsidiz 


In the earl 
were turning 
tificated lines h 
nonskeds. A host 


nger that certificated 

yublic funds, might 
a damagin nt of traffic. Bit 
the bo ked at the under- 
d structure. But 
ssure to get 


offer low-cost 


losc 
bv bit, 
pinnings of th 
it was also under vp 
the scheduled lin to 

service, too 

¢ Inaugural—C Airlines was the 
first regular carrier to break the pattern. 
In November 49, Capital started 
midnight nonstop flights between New 
York and Chicago at bargain fares; it 
used equipment that would otherwise 
be idle in the slack small hours. The 
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Junior is putting 
on his Gi uni- 
form for the vet- 
* erans’ porade 
to remind 
everyone to 
register so they 
can vote Nov. 4, 























Sis & boning up to 
write her entry in 
the Citizenship 
Essay Contest the 
businessmen's asso- 
ciation is sponsor- 
ing at school, 











Dad's easy chair is empty 

—he's at the meeting of 

the citizens’ get-out-the- 
vote committee. 

















Mother's helping her club make a tele- 
phone campaign telling everyone 
when and where to register. 


Grandma's sending 
registration reminders 
to all the church mem- 
= * bers. Even little Sis is 
= helping —rubber- 
stamping messages on 
the cards, 














WOT THE FARM VOTE... 





@ 
THE B/G-C/7¥ VOTE... 
a mi THE LABOR VOTE... 
OR ANY PARIY VOTE... 


will elect the Next President 


Politicians talk a lot about this and that “bloc” of voters 
being decisive factors in this election. So do all the poll- 
sters. You can’t blame them for trying to dope it out that 
way in advance... but... 


YOU know you're going to vote your own sweet way 
when you get behind that voting booth curtain—that 
where you live or work hasn’t got a blankety-bloc thing 
to do with how you'll vote. You'll vote for what you be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of your family—your kids 
—and your kids’ kids. 

So YOU know that this year—as always—it will be the 
FAMILY vote that really decides things. And families 


are working as never before to make sure every American 
votes. Right now in millions of American families, every- 
one from Little Sis to Grandma is pitching in to remind 
every eligible American to register to make sure of the 
opportunity to vote. And then they'll tackle the job of 
getting out the vote of every member of America’s 
44,000,000 families. They’re the biggest “bloc” in Amer- 
ica—they ARE America! 


If your family is already working at #¢ x 
the job—congratulations! If you SS 


aren't, talk it over at supper tonight, %2/ muse 
and pitch in tomorrow. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Wanted 
Botanist 25 years old bachelor, B.A. Cornell 
University, Class 1950, Botany Major, veteran 
Wor War Il Two years general experience 
1 leading seed house. Desires opportunity 
rove his worth to established company 
»spening requiring one well grounded 
and horticulture ets people well, 
tious, immediately available. Box 5206. 
Brazil: Technical Sales — Market Development 
American Chemical engineer, 30, single, con- 
ne ns English, Portuguese, Spanish per- 
tly, 6 years; Process equipment, packaging 
t ry synthetic-natural adhesives, chemi- 
instrumentation Supervisory 
is Ability, character and personality 
abo tverage. Top references. Acres Employ- 
ment Agency R. 7, de Abril 264 (s 601A), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
Challenging Opportunity with future Wanted. 
Pitt Graduate—28 >) years experience lumber 
sales, finance, expediting Personable, alert, 
western Penna. Resident. Will travel, relocate. 
Same or other industry. Box 5195. 
MA History, former teacher, 26, good appear- 
ance desire change with opportunity. Veteran 
Corea engineer officer. Box 5191. 
nt (Or Training Therefor) in Chemical 
leur Industry Chemical Enginee 
exander Hamilton Institute 
Currently Manager 
lopment Department; have 
sales engineer, pilot-plant 
um refinery engineer, chemi- 
y $11,000 
Interested in 
stable company or growing small company with 
incentive arrangement Unqualified outstand- 
ing references. Box 5204, 
Registered Architect—University degree 
ried, age 39, widely experienced sg 
mmercial, institutional, 
using work, o ’ ss i years, 
ye and administrative capacity, 
and public relations, 
6-18,000 per year bracket, 
" of experience and qualifica- 
ns upon request. Box 5192. 

Selling Opportunities Wanted —— 
Aggressive Automotive Export Firm interested in 
“second line’ or private label lines that can be 

n worldwide basis Lines must be rea- 

ong and very competitively 
eKenzie & Co., Inc 24 California St., 
» 11, California, or 24 State Street, 
 ® # 





il specialties 


Indiana Territory—Experienced Sales Engineer 
now setting up agency to represent manufac- 
of reputable technical products in In- 
area Offers aggressive selling effort. 
x 5089 


Sales Executive 25 years experience tangible and 
int ble selling Highly successful record 

Sales Organization and devel- 
r ient ustomer relations Some traveling 
acceptable Familiar with and prefer West 
Coast Box 5201. 
Salesman. Relocating Calif. Account Wife's 
(Sinus) Health. Age 43, College, late car. Now 
calling on Mill Supply, Wholesale Hardware & 
large Industrial plants for National Firm. De- 
sire similar work. Box 5205. 





Washingt D. C. Rep tative Available 15 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities and Financing James F. Hardy, Barr 
Bldg., Washington 6. D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
America’s finest GM71 Injector Rebuilders 


Interstate Diesel 120 Carnegie Ave., Cleve., O. 
Special Machinery, on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 in solve your problems— 
Machines designed and built at no risk to 
you Mechaneers Incorporated Bridgeport, 
Conn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own Your Own Business. Enter the billion dol- 
drink industry. Vend Coca-Cola, Ca 
s R Beer through the 


Soda Shoppe 1000 cup ca- 
coin-operated soft drink cup dispenser 
minimum apital required for purchase 

it. Opportunity to enter new au- 

g industry with aid of 

Industrial plants, 

military hospitals, theatres all 

installation o this equipr t No 

expansion business background 

personal nterview Representatives in 

principal cities. Automatic Products Co., 
Fiske Bldg., New York 19, N . 


tomatic rehan 
nationwide rganiz 


Y 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sle 


Modern Plant. Metal-Wood-Textile, 30,000 sq. 
ft zle floor, reinforced 


concrete dirt fill 
0-f spans; sprinklered 50,000 
2 perennial creeks; 
y tax, fire ins. 
dust collection 
HP boiler um ‘ compressed air; fenced. 
Box 1141, Roanoke, Virginia. 


—— For Rent 


New 1! story factory building 8,500 sq. feet. 
Ed Smith, 130-35 91st Ave., Richmond Hill, 
“x. F 


sing! 


For Sole = 


Emergency Light & Power! Give it 
rht No better insurance buy. 
vends on electricity 

Homes, factories, 

d Gasoline. Midwest 
ve [quip. Corp 1270 Augusta Blvd., 

cago 22, Illinois. Cable MIDCORP 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
ny number of Cars or Trucks 

No capital investment Better employee relations 

New cars yearly Savings of thousands of dollars 

Unlimited mileage Write For Folder 

100%, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 

Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 


thoug 
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330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y 
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“”.. Since 1949, midnight 
flights at bargain fares .. .” 


AIRLINES starts on p. 94 


Big Four—Eastern, American, TWA, 
United—reluctantly followed 
e Nonskeds—Meanwhile, most of the 
passenger-carrying nonskeds have gone 
to the wall, through a combination of 
CAB pressure, public disfavor, and suc- 
cessful competit by the skeds. Prob- 
ably the largest iining nonsked is 
the group that makes up North Ameri- 
can Airlines Svstem, which last week 
asked approval to absorb six of the 
operating companies for which it books 
riders. 
North 
enough carriers to 
portation nearly an 
go, despite CAB’s restriction on 
frequently any nonsked carrier can send 
out a flight. Last r the North Ameri- 
can group had bined revenues of 
$6.7-million and a tax profit of $1.1- 
million—without any federal subsidy. 


lll. Air Freight 
dropped so low as 


Freight rates ni 
passenger fares, relatively. Nor are CAB 
or the scheduled eng urriers (as 
distinct from the irgo lines) in a 
mood to let them drop now, despite 
some good evidence that freight can be 
flown profitably at a lower rate 

The air lines hav irried goods ever 
since they first car passengers. The 
first freight tariff filed with CAB back 
in 1944 came from certificated pas- 
senger carrier, American Airlines 

As in air coach, though, it was the 
independents who put the oomph in 
the air freight busin BW —Feb.16 
"52 War rans built up a 
sizable business in nonsked freight haul- 
ing before CAB ued certificates in 
mid-1949 to Slick Airwavs, the Flving 
Tigers, U. S. Airlin ind Air News 
(a Texas newspaper delivery line) 
e All-Cargo Supremacy—Passenger lines 
still haven’t regained supremacy. Slick 
hauls more cargo than any of the pas- 
senger carriers’ freight and _ express 
combined. Last growth contin- 
ued to favor the all-cargo lines. Slick, 
for example, bo 1 ton-miles from 
45.6-million in 1950 to 67.8-million in 
1951 American Airlines, its nearest 
rival among the nger lines, went 
up only from 35.3-million ton miles to 
35.4-million, not minting express. 
Many of the passenger lines showed 
losses. 


American has contracts with 
r passengers trans- 
they want to 
how 


tim< 


} 


p52) 


IV. Jets and 'Copters 
Now the air tra 


that air coach and 
grow, whether th 


rt industry knows 
iir cargo both will 
regular passenger 
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lines provide the service or someone 
clse does. That brings up the big ques- 
tion: How will the upcoming jet planes 
and the helicopters fit into this growth? 
e Jets—It looks now as if U.S. domes- 
tic airlines will have to wait till about 
1958 for their jet transports. That’s 
when Douglas, furthest advanced in the 
production field, plans to bring out its 
DC-8. 

Chances are the jet transports, costly 
to operate and maintain, will be used at 
first only for premium-fare runs. This 
would release piston planes for coach 
and cargo service. Jets aren’t expected 
to make much of a dent in the freight 
market; for economy, they fly high and 
far, and freight hauling is a stop-and- 
go operation. But the older planes 
they replace could weigh heavily in air 
cargo. 
¢ Helicopters—Airlines are panting even 
harder for a helicopter- that will carry 
50 passengers or an equivalent amount 
of freight. With such aircraft, they 
could cut into the railroads’ short-haul 
coach service and hit hard at buses and 
trucks. However, no ship of that ca- 
pacity is yet flying or even being built. 

Until such a helicopter comes, -the 
airlines can’t do much about coach 
service on short hauls. On a run as long 
as New York-Boston or New York- 
Washington, they already have all the 
business they can handle, at full fares. 
On a run as short as New York-Phila- 
delphia, there’s no sale: Elapsed time 
between downtown districts is longer 
than train time. 
¢ Airport Bus—If city ordinances can 
be amended to allow commercial heli- 
copters to berth in the heart of the city, 
airlines can use the rotary-wing craft to 
lick the ground-time problem. As it 
is, a New York-Chicago flight takes 
about five hours, three in the air and an 
average of an hour at each end. A heli- 
copter ferrying passengers to and from 
airports would cut the trip a lot. 

Of course, a helicopter is still a fly- 
ing machine—with high initial cost, 
premium fuel, very skilled labor, super- 
cautious maintenance. It’s going to be 
hard to get the cost per seat down to 
the level of bus fares. 
¢ Freight Future—The industry thinks 
there’s a surer and richer future for the 
helicopter in short-haul freight. Today’s 
cargo planes are out of their element in 
runs of less than about 600 mi., and 
tomorrow’s jets will be even more so. 
But the helicopter is a short-range 
carrier. 

Its lack of speed—a drawback in pas- 
senger service on medium and long 
runs—isn’t too important in the cargo 
business. It will be competing with 30- 
mph. to 50-mph. ground transport, 
and future ’copters will cruise easily at 
more than 100 mph. And there’s a 
huge freight potential in short hauls 
that airlines now can’t touch. 
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THE TREND 


Applying Our Tariff Policy 


Within the space of a week President Truman took 
two significant steps on the tariff front. He increased 
the duty on imports in one case, and rejected a proposed 
increase in another. There is no contradiction in these 
actions of the President, for each case has been treated 
on its merits, and against the background of the world 
situation in both its economic and its political aspects. 

To maintain the tariff on watches at its present level, 
while at the same time raising that on dried figs, does 
not preclude, but rather emphasizes, a general policy in 
which each plays its own part. 

A tariff is a weapon for the protection of home indus- 
tries. The issue is not, however, one of simple self- 
interest as the formula seems to indicate. We have had 
it brought home to us in the cold war that it is to our 
own interest to help make the nations of Europe self- 
sufficient. The only alternatives are to let them go under 
or else to resign ourselves to the necessity of supporting 
them indefinitely. The first alternative is unthinkable, 
the second distasteful. 

But Europe cannot hope to hold its head above water 
unless it can sell its goods in this country. This means 
that it must be in a position to compete with American 
products. And this it cannot do in the face of a pro- 
hibitive tariff system. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that we must not be dogmatic or intransigent 
about any particular tariff, that we must estimate its 
relevance to Europe’s economy as well as to our own, and 
then decide whether or not it is so indispensable to home 
industries that it must be maintained if not increased. 

All this has been said before, but it has been under- 
lined by the two recent actions of the President. There 
was jubilation in Switzerland when the decision not to 
raise the tariff on watch parts was announced. The 
export of Swiss movements to America is a cardinal 
element in Swiss economy; it is said that almost one 
family in ten is connected with the watch industry, so 
it is easy to see how concerned the nation feels about 
any menace to the industry. At the same time this 
country has gained, for Switzerland has so far been 
independent of American aid, a doubtful condition if 
the Swiss watch trade were crippled. 

The obverse of the decision on watches was the per- 
mission to raise the duty on dried figs. The Tariff Com- 
mission had recommended an increase from 24¢ to 44¢ 
per Ib., and the President agreed to this. The reason for 
the move was the necessity to protect an American in- 
dustry which has been hurt by a poor crop. 

At the same time the President hopes that the increase 
will be only temporary because of its effect on European 
trade. Greece, to mention only one country, is materially 
dependent on its export of dried figs. If this export is 
cut down, then the balance must be made up elsewhere, 
that is, from the pocket of the American taxpayer. 

This is a case in which all of the economic and politi- 


100 


cal implications must be taken into account. The 
dilemma is to safeguard our own industry without hurt- 
ing or ruining that of Greece. It is to be hoped that a 
modus vivendi can be arranged so neither will go under. 

Of course, American industries must not be crippled, 
for our own sake, and for the sake of the Europeans who 
are dependent on us. But once this primary objective 
has been ensured, then we must consider the problem 
of helping a Europe which has difficulty in supporting 
itself. Do we want to act as pensioners for a continent, 
or would we rather make trade concessions which will 
help it to fend for itself? 

All things being equal, the latter is surely the right 
answer. It has the added advantage that it will enable 
the nations dealing with us to maintain their self-respect, 
and will act as a brake on the wave of anti-Americanism 
which is so prevalent abroad. Already reports from 
Switzerland show how much good will can be won by 
such a policy. 


The Public Trough 


One dollar out of every six paid in wage or salary goes 
to a government worker. 

One civilian out of every ten works for the govern- 
ment, not for private industry. (In the past two years 
government payrolls went up 50% 
26%.) 

Twenty-odd million Americans are on the govern- 
ment check-writing list for wages, salaries, subsidies, old 
age pensions, social security, veterans benefits, or some 
other form of government help. 

By any man’s standards this is a vast financial opera 
tion, but the laws about monopoly do not apply. Gov- 
ernment is not subject to business rules. It need not make 
money or go broke. On the contrary, it costs Joe Citizen 
money, puts him deep in debt, charges him $4.9-billion 
annual interest. In 1910 each American owed $12 as his 
share of the national debt. In 1951 each owed $1,664 as 
his share. 

Sample figures like these light up the effect of our 
1933-52 revolution. 

Election year is the time to weigh the advantages 
against the penalties of government that has become so 
big and decide what we ought to do about it. 

The trend can be reversed but it takes doing. As long 
as so many of us want additional subsidies and services 
from government, big government will grow bigger. If 
the trend is to be reversed and government stripped of 
its fat, it will only be when people are convinced that 
they are prepared to do without some of the things big 
government provides the 20-million who now collect 
government checks regularly. That takes courage, con- 
viction, and stout leadership when so many of us have 
grown used to crowding at the public trough. 


private payrolls only 
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THE LIMITS OF LIBERTY 


Political Liberty consists in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of 
every man has no other limits than those which are necessary 
to secure to every other man the free exercise of the same 
rights; and these limits are determinable only by the law. 


( Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 1789) 
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HIS is for the thundering herd— 
y jan type floor covering that takes 
the pounding and wear of heavy foot 
trathc 


The manufacturer achieve 
wear resistance—and real walk 
fort, too—with a Geon viny 
ona special fiber base. The t 
“tread” can be given any col 
oils, grease and the chemicals 
floor scrubbing. Surface beauty 
to stay! 

With this stack of advantag 
new product brings to the 1 
outstanding flooring value 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this floor cove ring, 
We supply the Geon materials only. 


IDEA... floor aumor that eoddles the fost ! 


You may ask yourself, “Isn't this 
worth following up? What can Geon 
materials do for me in improving or 
developing more saleable products?” 
Well, check these advantages and see. 
Geon materials can be made to resist 
heat and cold, weather, abrasion, aging 

grease, oil and most chemicals. 
They take brilliant or delicate colors— 
can give you flexible or rigid products. 
And they come in resin, latex or com- 
pounded plastic forms. A variety of 
qualities that offers you virtually un- 
limited possibilities! We'll help you 
with technical advice. Just write Dept. 


A-9, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 
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